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PART I—CONTACT 





Chapter I 


Ox THE morning of May 18, 1918, ten old 
Breguets that had seen better days were lined up on 
the field at Clermont-Ferrand, Puy de Dédme, 
France. Our mercurial C.O., Major Harry K. 
Brown, A.S., U.S.A., swung himself into the cock- 
pit of the leading plane. His observer 1st Lieut. 
Howard Rath did likewise. Nine other pilots and 
observers followed suit in their respective machines. 

“Contact?” 

miontact, - 

Ten propellers were swung (there were no self- 
starters in those days) , ten 300 H.P. Renault motors 
clattered and hummed, and a few minutes later the 
96th Aero Squadron, First Day Bombardment 
Group had graduated from school and was headed 
towards the Front. 

A pleasant place, Clermont. Quite an improve- 
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ment over Essington, Pa., as Gardie Fiske justly ob- 
served. Essington had been our first camp. There, as 
lowly Flying Cadets, we had spent the sizzling sum- 
mer months of 1917 learning the gentle arts of oil- 
ing, greasing, ditch-digging, and Guard Duty. 
Armed to the teeth with Springfield rifles and re- 
sounding passwords, we nightly paced the steaming 
banks of the Delaware, holding the camp against 
imaginary foes. Clad in rubber boots, gauntlets, and 
head-nets, we marched our posts in a military man- 
ner and nightly waged a losing battle against the 
giant mosquitoes that rose in clouds from the sur- 
rounding swamps. By day, if we were very good, 
we were occasionally allowed short teetering flights 
in antiquated Flying Boats. Why “Boats”, no one 
knew for a certainty, but, for that matter, why 
had land planes been issued to the students at the 
Naval School down the river? 

November 2, 1917 saw us on board the Transport 
Kroonland bound for France. More Guard Duty, 
only here it was called Lookout Duty. The only 
point of the game was to avoid being caught 
smoking during the night watches. The glow of a 
cigarette would attract whole schools of sub- 
marines, they told us. Once a whale emerged along- 
side and got badly shot up. No submarines. 
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Liverpool, — the Adelphi Hotel. A cold dismal 
night train to Southampton. A channel transport. 
A channel gale. A crossing so rough that two life 
boats and half the deck rail were washed away. No 
Guard Duty however. At last the breakwater at 
Havre. Never had the sight of Frascati’s been more 
welcome. A bottle of Pinard at the railway station, 
the effeminate yet positive shriek of a French loco- 
motive, the individual rhythm of a French coach, 
the neat orderly landscape of Normandy with its 
symmetrical haystacks. It was good after an absence 
of a year and a half to be back again. Now we 
should get more flying and less Guard Duty. Wrong 
again. 

Issoudun, the training center for Pursuit Pilots. 
A sea of frozen mud. Waiting in a shivering line 
before dawn for the spoonful of gluey porridge 
slapped into outstretched mess-kits, cold as ice. 
Wretched flying equipment. Broken necks. The 
flu. A hell of a place, Issoudun. More and longer 
Guard Duty. Latrine digging. This, at least, con- 
structive. It had a kind of functional dignity. The 
burial squad used dynamite for the graves, but our 
latrines were all hand-work. We got pretty skillful 
at it, and took quite a pride in the finished job. It 
broke our spirit though when one of our finest 
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pieces of work, a six-holer, and brand new, was al- 
located to the use of the German prisoners who did 
odd jobs around the camp. 

At the psychological moment Walker Ellis 
dropped in on some mission or other with a flight 
of Breguets. How sturdy and reliable they seemed 
compared to our flimsy little Nieuports that had a 
way of losing their wings. He spoke in glowing 
terms of Clermont-Ferrand and its new school of 
Precision Bombing. A fascinating and useful sci- 
ence he assured us. Moreover the food was superior, 
he said, and the treatment liberal. Very little Guard 
Duty and no latrine digging whatsoever. That 
settled it. Our sales resistance to Precision Bombing 
could not have been lower. It sounded good to us. 
More than good. A little wangling (Quentin 
Roosevelt put in a good word) and two weeks 
later a small group of kindred souls shook the mud 
of Issoudun from their feet and entrained for 
Clermont via Paris. : 

Except in matters of detail, Paris hadn’t changed — 
much from the previous war years. Most of the 
Lafayette boys and other genial spirits who formerly 
had foregathered at the Chatham Grill now met 
at the Crillon Bar. Here on this particular evening 
were already assembled John Munroe and Jack 
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Clark, both with the French Artillery; Bunny 
Carter, of the contagious laugh, — also attached to 
the French; Howard Sturges, one of the few people 
in the world who can peer nearsightedly in an en- 
gaging manner; Cole Porter, commuting each 
evening from the Artillery School at Fontaine- 
bleau; and of course Steve Bigelow. No matter 
where the Lafayette Squadron was stationed, Steve 
always managed to make the Crillon Bar by 6 p.m. 
We all dined very well somewhere, — probably 
Larue’s. Then to Cole’s apartment where he played 
and sang. Champagne. More people came in. It was 
the Edwina epoch: 

“Depuis le jour que je suis allée en Amérique 

Je crie toujours ces dréles petit’s chansons d’ Afrique” 


and Irving Berlin’s “Sweetie” 


“In Tiffany’s window she’s a jewel, 
I know that you'll 
Agree.” 


It got late and eventually Cole’s limousine 
wafted him off to Fontainebleau for his daily bout 
with the 75s. Some of the boys called it a day. The 
rest of us moved on. Supper with Mme. Héléne in 
her kitchen. Fresh butter and eggs and white bread. 
More champagne. Serious talk about life. Finally 
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bed. Clean white sheets for the first time in months. 
Oblivion. 


The minute we hit Clermont we knew we had 
guessed right. The city was friendly and the flying 
field, some twenty minutes distant, spacious and 
cheerful in its mountain setting. The nearby 
Michelin plant, home of Bibendum and of Breguet 
planes, had definite personality. The great munition 
works across the railroad, Les Gravanches, whose 
gates each evening belched forth a horde of work- 
ers, men and girls, dyed to a deep saffron hue by 
picric and sulphuric acid, lent a picturesque touch, 
and made one feel that a war was going on. We 
were warned never to fly over or near Les Gra- 
vanches since a crash within its precincts would 
mean a first degree catastrophe. Indeed the experts 
had worked it out that were Les Gravanches to be 
touched off, the ensuing explosion would not only 
instantly wipe out our field, the Michelin factory, 
and the entire city of Clermont-Ferrand, but also 
reduce several square miles of the surrounding 
countryside to a steaming black hole. Perhaps they 
exaggerated but we had a healthy respect for Les 
Gravanches. 

The School was run on the French method. You 
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were there to learn how to fly. It was a stiff course 
and a good one and outside of working hours your 
time was your own. As a sop to West Point we each 
did one tour of Guard Duty during our first week 
there. When my turn came it was raining, so an 
obliging French civilian lent me a large umbrella. 
When the Officer of the Day came around he didn’t 
think it looked just right, but the manual of arms 
being sent for, and nothing found therein specifi- 
cally forbidding umbrellas, he let the whole matter 
drop. Clermont was like that. 

The course itself was great fun. Early morning 
flying in the crisp, clear mountain air, with the 
Massif Central and the Puy de Dome as an operatic 
backdrop. Class-room work in map-reading, bomb- 
sight instructions, etc. In the afternoon more flying, 
gunnery practice, formation work, bombing a 
target, and so on. For a time we had trouble with 
our sights. A distinguished Precision Bomber from 
a crack French squadron was sent down to show us 
how it ought to be done. We grouped ourselves on 
the field at a respectful distance from the target, 
ready to be properly impressed. The first time over 
the target nothing happened at all. Perhaps he too 
was having a little trouble with his sights. Or per- 
haps the release mechanism was not working prop- 
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erly. Yes, that must be it. No, that wasn’t it. He 
made a nice vertical turn half a mile from the field, 
flattened out, and down the little black bomb 
started, whistling as it came. Down, down, with a 
crescendo whine directly into the center of Les 
Gravanches. As pretty a direct hit as you could ask 
for. It was fascinating. A small muffled thud, a puff 
of dust, and that was all. A dud! 

After a while the crack Precision Bomber landed 
and explained that it was the wrong kind of sights 
we were using, and that we ought to get new ones. 
A note was made of that. Then we all adjourned 
into town. 

The night life of Clermont-Ferrand centered 
around the Café de la Régence which was out of 
bounds for both the French and American military, 
and hence conducted exactly like one of our later 
speak-easies: entrance through a dark alley, peep- 
hole in the door, muttered pass-words, and once ~ 
inside, a rather ordinary and orderly café with 
tables, music, dance floor and a pleasantly matter 
of fact atmosphere. 

One had to be properly introduced, which rite 
having been duly performed by Harry Shepley, who 
had been at Clermont for some time and knew all 
the ropes, we became regular members. 
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Occasionally there would be a slight row with a 
member or members of some other outfit, or perhaps 
a hair pulling contest between two of the girls, but 
on the whole pleasant conviviality reigned. 

Once again Clermont was like that. Events sel- 
dom took a tragic turn. They were more inclined 
to be quaint. Viz: the famous Gardiner Fiske in- 
cident. 

While flying some thousand feet over the field, 
Fiske’s pilot, Sam Mandell, made an abrupt ma- 
neuver which tossed Fiske and his encircling ma- 
chine gun-tourelle (which happened to be inse- 
curely fastened) up into the air and clear out of the 
plane. At the zenith of their trajectory Fiske and 
the tourelle parted company. The latter plunged to 
the field below, while a fortuitous flick of the plane’s 
tail caught the more buoyant Fiske in mid-air. 
Mandell’s first intimation that anything was amiss 
was a dull thud accompanied by a tail-heavy effect. 
Looking back, he beheld to his amazement Fiske 
astride the tail. With what is known as great pres- 
ence of mind he throttled down, and went into a 
straight and gentle glide, thus reducing the air 
pressure on Fiske from 70 m.p.h. to, say, 50. Fiske, 
with equal presence of mind, proceeded to claw 
his way back over the smooth surface of the fuselage, 
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towards the observer’s cockpit. It took some time, 
but by breaking toe-holds and finger-holds through 
the fabric it was accomplished inch by inch, and 
finally into that blessed cockpit he flopped head 
first. The whole thing was practically impossible 
and could only have happened at Clermont. At 
Issoudun it merely would have meant another grave 
blasting. 

Only one tragic event occurred during our whole 
three and a half months at Clermont. One morning 
a test pilot and his observer tried a chandelle, or 
climbing turn, on the take-off. It did not work out. 
The plane stalled, slide-slipped, and crashed on the 
road bordering the field, bursting at once into 
flames. The heat from the burning gasoline tank 
was so intense that approach to the wreck was im- 
possible. We stood in a helpless circle around the 
roaring mass of wood and fabric, impotent witnesses 
of the double cremation. The funeral was the next 
day. In contrast to Issoudun, the burial squad at 
Clermont had had but little practice, and through- 
out the service, the imperfect joints of the hastily 
constructed coffins, emitted an overpowering smell 
of burnt rubber and roasted flesh. 

Ashes to ashes. . 

With the coming of Spring the air had grown 
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thick with planes and rumors. One day we were to 
be brigaded with the French, the next we were 
definitely to go out as the first American Bombing 
Squadron. Early in May our C.O.-to-be arrived, 
Major Harry K. Brown of the Regular Army. Bob 
Browning, with his usual dexterity, had got the 
Major bracketed before he had even unpacked, and 
had arranged for Lieutenants Codman and Brown- 
ing to accompany Major Brown that evening on a 
tour of inspection of the city’s historic monuments 
and other points of interest. Next morning, late 
next morning, we reported to the boys that Major 
Brown was “regular” in both senses. 

The final weeks were feverish. Most of the day- 
light hours were taken up with formation flying. 
Each evening the Café de la Régence was the scene 
of a farewell party, supposedly the farewell party. 
_ The brave Americans were off to the front. Elation, 
excitement, heart-rending good-byes. But succes- 
“sive evenings, running into two figures, still found 
the brave American aviators bidding fond farewells 
to their friends. The excitement necessarily abated 
somewhat and the good-byes became less heart- 
rending. A final incident had a thoroughly chilling 
effect on the townspeople in general and the ladies 
of the Régence in particular. Lieut. Robert George 
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Browning was sent to Paris on a one man “mission” 
of several days’ duration to attend to important 
supply matters. On the second evening of his ab- 
sence a bunch of us were climbing into our trans- 
portation truck in the main square of Clermont to 
return to the field after a routine tour of farewell. 
As the truck started on its homeward journey the 
chasseur of the Hotel de la Poste, the city’s most 
impressive and respectable hostelry, and the home 
incidentally of the Commandant of the Field, came 
rushing across the Place. His somewhat breathless 
and incoherent message was to the effect that five 
ladies had arrived at the hotel from Paris on the 
afternoon train. It seemed they had come to attend 
a féte in honor of Lafayette at the American Fly- 
ing Field, that they were to have been met by a 
Lieut. Codman who was to escort them to the field 
and attend to their board, lodging and general 
comfort, for the period of the féte, which they 
understood was to go on for a week. When did the 
féte start? Why had they not been met? Where 
was this Lieut. C.? They appeared, said the chasseur, 
not contented. The manager of the hotel, it further 
developed, was not contented either, in fact he 
was quite definitely contrarié since the ladies had 
not attempted to conceal their injured feelings. 
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For the past hour they had been making a scandale 
in the lobby. 

There was something fishy about all this. A wary 
approach to the entrance of the hotel. The chasseur 
had not exaggerated. From a considerable distance 
shrill feminine tones were audible, and the shriller 
barking of many dogs. Each one had a dog, the 
chasseur explained. Animals being strictly forbid- 
den, this feature had not added to the manager’s 
contentment. At the entrance my brothers-in-arms, 
the low cravens, gave a concerted push which pro- 
pelled me well into the lobby, and retired them- 
selves to a post of vantage at the windows. 

Frenchwomen can get very angry when they 
want to. These wanted to and did. What kind of a 
reception was theirs? they wanted to know. Was a 
lady expected to deplace herself only to be insulted 
by an ignoble hotel management? How about this 
féte in honor of Lafayette? Where were the military 
automobiles that were to meet them at the station 
and whisk them out to the flower-bedecked field? 
Where was the band? Lieutenant Browning had 
distinctly specified a band. 

Ah, now we were getting to the root of the 
matter, Well there was only one line to take. What! 
Had not Lieutenant Browning received my wire? 
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Had he ‘not notified you ladies of the sad news? 
Had the Paris newspapers not carried it? Well, of 
course, there was the censorship. The fact was we 
had received a cable that Lafayette’s little grand- 
daughter was lying sick unto death’s door and under 
the circumstances it had naturally been thought 
only delicate to postpone the féfe. 

Five high-heeled shoes tapped rhythmically and 
ominously on the marble-paved floor and five 
canines, — two white woolly affairs, a couple of 
Pekingese, and a police dog, glared balefully. It was 
evident that this line was not going to be good 
enough. 

Of course the news may be better in a few days, 
in which case the full program will be carried out. 
In the meantime we are organizing a little féte here 
in town in honor of — er — Rochambeau, which 
we shall naturally expect you to attend. Browning 
himself will be back tomorrow or the next day and 


will take full charge. The formal ceremonies will _ 


begin tomorrow evening at the Café de la Régence © 
and we shall look forward to having you with us. 
As to the hotel here, you will, of course, consider 
yourselves guests of the A.E.F. 

Taking advantage of the slight thaw that seemed 
to be setting in, a hasty retreat was beaten, and a 
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few minutes later the belated truck turned its nose 
towards the flying field, its interior re-echoing with 
considerable merriment on one hand, and from my 
corner, heartfelt curses on the head of Lieutenant 
Robert George Browning. 

The next three or four days were both exhaust- 
ing and expensive. Not only in the evening but be- 
tween flights and even at the lunch hour the enter- 
tainment committee severally and in groups plied 
back and forth between Clermont and the field. 
Browning had evidently figured (correctly enough) 
that it would take about four days to cajole, 
threaten, and bribe the visitors into leaving, and 
therefore overstayed his leave by that amount. On 
the evening of the same day that the five beauties 
and their beasts were finally seen off on the Paris 
train with a fairly convincing show of regrets, 
Browning returned, smiling and debonair. He 
wanted to know how everything had been. The 
erstwhile entertainment committee, pale and wan 
with their efforts, allowed as how things had been 
very quiet, very quiet indeed, really nothing at all 
of note had happened during his absence. 

A few days later our final orders to leave were 
posted. 

Hurry, bustle and excitement. Belongings packed. 
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Farewells were by this time superfluous, the ladies 
of the Régence having with ostentatious haughti- 
ness transferred their favors and affections to the 
new unit of recently arrived Heavy Artillery, in 
their opinion a more solid, dependable, and serious 
branch of the Service. And so at last the 96th Aero 
Squadron, First Day Bombardment Group, was off 
to the Front. It was time to go. 


The day was lovely. The formation hummed 
steadily along to the northeast. The familiar land- 
marks of our training days were soon left behind 
and as the old panorama gave way to new perspec- 
tives, our sense of high adventure quickened. Over 
the last foothills of the Massif Central we ran into 
a snow flurry. Like confetti driven by a high wind 
the white flakes rushed past, temporarily obscuring 
from view the other machines. A few minutes later 
we emerged again into the brilliant sunshine above 
the fertile plains of Saéne et Loire. And now the 
vineyards of the Céte d’Or. Beaune, the roofs of 
the Hospices, the slopes of Corton, Vosne-Romanée, 
the Clos de Vougeot, clearly demarked by its stone 
walls (why didn’t the Major offer a squadron’ 
salute?), Nuits-Saint-Georges, Gevrey-Chamber- 
tin and beyond, Dijon, placid and gray, basking 
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happily beneath the smiling Burgundian sun. Veer- 
ing off from the city itself we circled the Champ d’ 
aviation militaire in approved fashion, got a line on 
the floating stocking for wind direction, and eased 
down onto the ample field for refuelling and lunch. 

The French pilots stationed there couldn’t have 
been more hospitable, and needless to say, the cuisine 
Bourgignonne of their popote and the accompany- 
ing Pinot (as against Pinard) were of a high order 
of excellence. Most of the personnel were either 
temporarily back from squadrons at the Front or, 
having seen active service for two or three or four 
years, were now taking a turn at instruction duty. 
Stars and palms adorned their tunics and we felt 
very much set up to be treated as equals — almost — 
by these old timers. They were most polite and en- 
couraging. Where was our field at the Front? 
Amanty? Oh, yes, that was between Neufchiteau 
and Toul and next door to a French Night Bombing 
Squadron at Epiez. We must visit them, they said. 
Sure, absolutely. We would. 

A fine location for bombing, they said. Just far 
enough from the lines to attain a good altitude with 
a full load of bombs before crossing them. A quiet 
sector just now, but a little later it would doubtless 
be interesting. Day Bombing was more sportif than 
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night Bombing. The boys at Epiez had not lost one 
of their Capronis for several years. They were very 
big, carried four or five men and were most com- 
modious. Last month they had flown a piano back 
from Paris. Day Bombing, that was something. In 
an active sector, every trip was a running fight 
from the objective back to the lines, sometimes even 
on the way in. Very skillful the Boches at that kind 
of fighting. They attacked in groups of twelve, 
fifteen, twenty or more from above and from below 
simultaneously. The Pfalzes were not so bad but 
the Fokkers swoop down, come up underneath, 
hang perpendicularly on their propellers and plug 
your gasoline tank. The British, for instance, who 
bomb the Rhine towns by daylight, count on losing 
two to three planes on each mission. They are brave, 
the British, but foolhardy. They bomb in such 
small formations, only eight or perhaps ten planes. 
And their gas tanks are vulnerable. With the Breguet 
you will have no trouble. The Corps d’Armée 
Breguet is the finest bombing machine at the Front. 
Ah, you say, yours are the old type Breguets. Tiens, 
that is curious. Still, by the time things get really ac- 
tive again in your sector doubtless you will be fur- 
nished with the Corps d’Armée type. We hoped so. 

Well we must shove off now, this has been great. 
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You have all the time in the world, they said. See, 
the wind has freshened from the southwest, you 
will be at Amanty in no time. Your machine guns 
are mounted. Yes? No, they are going up by truck. 
Hmmmm, it would have been more prudent to have 
had them mounted. With a westerly wind like this 
it is easy to find oneself over the St. Mihiel salient 
before one knows it. Without machine guns it 
would be awkward. You have no propaganda leaf- 
lets in your planes? That is as well. If taken prisoner 
it is bad to have propaganda leaflets in your plane. 
Very bad. 

By this time we had all strolled out onto the field. 
The wind had certainly freshened, and from the 
west large white cumulus clouds were piling up. 
Good-byes, bons voyages, bonnes chances. Flying 
suits donned, goggles adjusted. Contact! Contact! 
Propellers whirred. It was funny that after such a 
superlative meal one should feel a little hollow in- 
side. 

Fortunately for the peace of mind of aviators, 
altitude has a way of dissipating terrestrial appre- 
hensions, and as we scurried over the Plateau de 
Langres with the wind at our backs, the forebod- 
ings of our French friends seemed quite groundless. 
In an unconscionably short space of time the foot- 
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hills of the Vosges could be discerned to the east. 
The map was being scanned for Neufchateau when 
without warning the leading plane banked to the 
left and slowly spiraled earthward. Motor trouble 
perhaps. Directly beneath, the terrain was thickly 
wooded. No visible landing place, unless you counted 
the small open space hemmed in on three sides by 
the woods and sloping sharply off on the fourth 
into a tiny village. It could be made in a pinch all 
right, but one would hardly choose it for an atteris- 
sage. Two more planes nosed down. The formation 
scattered, circled, and one by one in a somewhat 
gingerly manner slid over the tree tops. A slight 
bump and we were on a stubby patch of what had 
been a wheat field, abandoned apparently, and liber- 
ally strewn with rocks. Across the middle of it a 
small white country road, originating presumably 
in the now invisible village, wandered off into the 
forest. No sign of human habitation. Where were 
we, and what now? Our planes, their propellers 
idling, seemed strangely out of place in the sheltered 
rustic surroundings. Some of the pilots and observers 
had descended from their cockpits and were light- 
ing cigarettes and stretching themselves. Rath and 
Browning, their goggles pushed up on their helmets, 
sauntered past. 
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“Well, what do you think of it?” Browning 
asked. 

“Think of what?” 

“Amanty.”’ 

“How do you mean Ama— , oh, yes, of course, 
fine.” 


So this was the Front. 


Looking back it seems strange that the first im- 
pression of Amanty should have been one of dis- 
appointment. During the ensuing months the place 
was to develop a strong and attractive personality 
of its own, but in those first days the unobtrusive 
little field, in the embrace of its dense little forest, 
on its low plateau above the tiny village consisting 
of the usual two rows of houses, manure piles, and 
the /avoir in which old women on their knees beat 
hell out of the wash with clubs, seemed singularly 
uninspiring. The fact that we were in the heart of 
the Jeanne d’Arc country, midway between Dom- 
remy and Vaucouleurs, did not seem to help much 
either, and it is doubtful whether the historic set- 
ting evoked among the boys stirring images of the 
Maid’s pilgrimage to the Dauphin. 

To go to the Front with an active Squadron had 
been the ambition and goal of each and every one 
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of us for over a year. Well, here we were. Was 
Squadron life destined to be as exciting and glam- 
orous as we had imagined? We need not have wor- 
ried. Before many moons we were to get all the 
excitement we wanted and more. 


At Amanty all activities except flying took place 
in the shelter of the woods. At the edge of the field, 
their entrances cunningly concealed with rustic 
camouflage, the hangars nestled discreetly under the 
trees. From the little white road that meandered by 
the forest, numerous bypaths, tunneling the leafy 
verdure, led to bough-covered clearings, individu- 
ally tailored for living quarters, mess hall, opera- 
tion’s office, and latrines, — lovely latrines. 

Here in peaceful forest glades, with sunlight 
filtering through the leaves by day and moonlight 
by night, the Squadron enjoyed its hours of rest, 
sleep, conversation and alimentation, free from the 
prying eyes of German photographic planes or lone 
raiders. 

Not that we were satisfied to linger long in these 
attractive sylvan scenes. No sooner arrived than 
Browning with industry and considerable ingenuity 
set about organizing plausible trips and missions. 
His appointment as Transportation Officer gave 
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him virtual control of the Squadron’s rolling stock 
—a Cadillac, two Fiats, and a fleet of trucks and 
motor cycles, but to keep them rolling continuously 
it was expedient that the paper-work should show 
some semblance of “official business.” This was pie 
to Browning. He thought up a lot of good reasons 
why Cecil Young and myself should both be Mess 
Officers; one of us covered meat, fish, game, etc. 
and the other milk, vegetables, fruit and so on. It 
was our job to think up edibles that could only be 
obtained in distant and interesting spots, preferably 
cities with populations of over a hundred thousand. 
This was not difficult to do, and before long a com- 
prehensive schedule was worked out whereby each 
evening (or in bad weather) the boys had a choice 
of riding to Neufchateau, with its convivial Officers 
Club; the walled city of Toul; or, best of all, Nancy, 
the Paris of Lorraine. 

By day, work had begun in earnest. Every avail- 
able daylight hour was employed in formation 
flights to familiarize ourselves with the sector. 
Shortly after our arrival a number of additional 
pilots and observers joined the Squadron so that 
almost from the beginning there were more flying 
teams than planes. The forces were divided into two 
flights, one led by Major Brown himself, and the 
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other by André Gundelach. Gundelach was a char- 
acter. He and poor Clapp, who was not to be with 
us long, were the only members of the Squadron 
who had previously flown at the Front, both having 
been attached to French outfits. Gundelach ob- 
viously knew what he was about. That keen blue 
eye, the rare but infectious smile that lit up the 
bony face under its thatch of blond hair, were reas- 
suring, and his manner of handling a Breguet as if 
it were a pursuit plane inspired confidence. 

It was with considerable satisfaction, therefore, 
that my observer, Virgil Hower, and myself noted 
on the bulletin board that we had been assigned to 
number 3 position in Gundelach’s Flight, whose 
line-up, incidentally, bore the unmistakable imprint 
of the handiwork of Robert Richelieu Browning. 


NOTE: As a matter of fact the flight line-ups proved 
to be of extreme flexibility. Not only were the personnel 
shifted from one to the other without notice, but as time 
Went on many other teams were given an opportunity as 


flight leaders. 
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(a FIRST bombing mission undertaken by the 
96th,” records the Squadron log,* “was an event which 
excited great interest in the sector. Late afternoon of 
June 12th found 8 planes loaded with bombs and ready 
for the long anticipated raid to a hostile objective, in. 
this case Dommary-Baroncourt. General Trenchard, com- 
manding the British Independent Air Force in France, 
was present with several members of his staff, also a 
number of officials representing British, French and 
American Aviation. The squadron was practically with- 
out precedent for guidance, as it was isolated from other 
flying squadrons, and had only 2 pilots on the rolls who 
had ever crossed the lines. Pictures were taken of Major 
Brown and the pilots and observers scheduled to make 
the raid. At 4:20 the flight took off, Major Brown lead- 
ing, with 1st Lieut. Howard G. Rath acting as his ob- 
server.” 


* Compiled by Bruce Hopper and David Young. 
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As originally planned, our flight was to have 
followed suit the same afternoon, but plans in the 
96th were subject to change, and at the last minute, 
notice of postponement until the next day was 
tacked to the bulletin board. Somewhat crestfallen 
we watched the Major’s group sail off. The next 
few hours seemed interminable. Seven o’clock. Half 
past! How could they possibly take so long? Quarter 
to eight. Four specks to the North. “Here they 
come.” One by one they dropped onto the field. 

The Major and Rath, Macdonald and Strong, 
Joe Mellen and Tucker, Pat Anderson and, Hugh 
Thompson. The latters’ motor sputtered and died. 
We crowded around. 

““Where are Beverly and Newbury?” we asked, 
“and Lewis and Tichenor and the rest?” 

““They’re O.K.,” said Pat. ““They’ll be along.” 

“How was it? Did the Archies bother you much?” ~ 

“Nothing to them, they’re a joke.” 

“See any Boches?”’ 

“Sure,” said Pat, always calm, “take a look at 
the motor.” . 

Mechanics opened up the hood. Two valve stems 
carried away. Explosive bullets. We were impressed. 

That evening the Mess was an animated affair. — 
At last the boys were doing their stuff. Six hundred 
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and forty kilos of bombs dropped on Dommary- 
Barroncourt. (‘‘Say, did you see that last trail of 
bursts! Maybe we didn’t chew up the railroad 
yard and those warehouses.’’) 

Two German pursuit planes had followed the 
formation back to the lines confining themselves 
to pot shots at long range. Yellow. Three of our 
planes had landed with gas tanks completely dry, 
but there had been no casualties. ““That night,” 
says the log, “‘the entire Squadron joined in a camp 
jubilee (whatever that is) to celebrate the un- 
qualified success of the first American Bombing 


Raid.” . ‘ 


The next day, — rain. It would! The following 
afternoon (June 14, 1918) clear as a bell. 

We issue forth from our sylvan retreat clad in 
fur-lined Teddy Bears and fleece-lined overshoes. 
On the field the machines are standing in line, bombs 
attached and motors idling. Instructions received. 
We clamber in while the mechanics give finishing 
touches. Throttles are opened wide to see if the 
motors turn up the requisite number of R.P.M. 
O.K. The blocks are pulled away from the wheels, 
and we taxi out to the leeward end of the terrain, 
grouping in V formation behind the flight leaders, 
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Gundelach and Way. Gundie looks around, raises 
his hand. Ready? Yes, we signal back. He opens his 
motor, his tail goes up, he starts rolling. Planes 2 
and 3 give him a twenty yard start, then pull back 
their throttles and start rolling too, keeping posi- 
tions; 4, 5 and 6 do likewise. The flight has begun. 
It takes time to get off the ground. Bombs are heavy. 
Rise, sink, bump, rise, sink, slighter bump, rise. 
The formation is in the air. Climbing flatly. The 
tree tops are just about cleared. Motor trouble at 
this point would be bad. Slip streams of planes 
ahead must be avoided. Climbing gradually, care- 
fully, 400 metres, 600, one breathes more easily. 
In a wide curve, slowly, painfully gaining altitude, 
we climb over Ligny-en-Barrois, Bar-le-Duc, and 
head for the lines; 2300 metres, 3000. The forma- 
tion is well closed up now. Number 3 is our position. 
We are twenty-five yards above and to the left of 
Gundelach and Way. Smith and Ratterman are 
level with us at position number 2 on the right. 
Above them and farther to the right, Bob Brown- 
ing and his debonair observer Jim Dukes. Above 
and to the left of us are Beverly and Newbury at 
number 5. Clapp and O’Toole, at number 6, close 
the open end of the V. 

Now we are over a floor of clouds that ten min- 
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utes ago were above and ahead. A dazzling white 
floor like new fallen snow, but cleaner, downier, 
finer than any terrestrial snow. Beautiful. Four 
thousand metres, 12,000 feet. It is cold and very 
clear. Time to adjust the gas mixture for the rare- 
fied atmosphere. Time, also to open again the oil 
valve which every quarter hour must be turned on 
for five minutes. 

Look below. Even without the map it is unmis- 
takable. A great mangled, yellowish-brown area, 
in its center the battered wreck of what had been a 
proud city, — Verdun. Shades of 1916, that tiny 
white thread must be the road from the Pavée de 
Verdun to Bras! For ten consecutive nights we had 
plied back and forth on that blasted, shell-pocked 
stretch of road: John Munroe, Jack Clark, Waldo 
Peirce, Lovering Hill, Henry Suckley, and others, 
ferrying shattered human remains, whose misery 
could hardly be increased even by the jouncing of 
our Ford ambulances, bumping in and out of shell 
holes in the darkness. None of us had ever seen the 
road by day. Now in the bright sunlight from 4000 
metres it looked peaceful enough. It seemed funny 
to be sailing over the road to Bras with a load of 
bombs. 


HRUMPF — successive minor explosions and a 
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series of black puff balls of smoke dotting the bright — 
air, well below us and to the left. We have crossed 
the lines. 

HRUMPF — HRUMPF, again ? black puff 
balls, this time above and to the right. So these are 
Archies. ‘ 

Not very formidable. 

Gundelach, looks back and grins, then starts a 
wide right turn towards Conflans, our objective. 
We are now well into enemy country. It does not 
look very different, as indeed why should it? After 
all, it is France. Somehow one thought of enemy 
country as being a different color or something. It 
is on the map. 

Now we point directly into the wind. Way ti is 
adjusting his bomb-sight. The railroad yards and 
locomotive round-houses of Conflans are visible 
obliquely ahead. All eyes are glued to the under- 
carriage of Gundelach’s plane. , 

There they go! 

From beneath the wings, like sleek porpoises, 
their tail fins glinting in the sun, the bombs tumble 
pell mell. Then, quickly shrinking to the size of 
small pellets, they are lost to sight. Lightened of 
their load our planes leap vertically upward, danc- 
ing and careening, as pilots and observers hang over 
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_ the sides momentarily forgetful of everything save 
those smooth gray torpedoes. An unbelievably long 
wait. Four thousand metres is about two and a half 
miles. Perhaps none of them are really loaded. We 
are passing over the railroad yards now. There, 
there, there! Hower, my observer, beats me on the 
back. Directly beneath, flash upon flash and clouds 
of white smoke leap upward. Destruction. Why is 
destruction so exhilarating? 

-HRUMPF — HRUMPF. The black puff balls are 
on our level now. These boys are better shots, it 
seems. Gundelach gives a signal. The formation 
collects itself and we turn south, homeward bound. 
Another volley of Archies. The concussion tosses 
us around somewhat, then they lose the range and 
peter out. Soon we shall be approaching the lines 
again, not retracing our steps but coming out over 
Pont-a-Mousson on the opposite side of the St. 
Mihiel salient. A red flare from the leading plane, 
the signal for E.A. — Enemy Aircraft. Gundelach 
must have good eyesight. Hower taps me on the 
back again and points to a dot on the horizon. Sure 
enough, an E.A. It circles around behind our forma- 
tion to take a look. It does not like the odds and 
veers off to the north. 

Hello, there’s the bridge at Pont-a-Mousson with 
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the missing arch, blown up during the first year of 
the war. An old friend. Our Ambulance Section 
had been sent there en repos after Verdun, two 
years before. Nice people the Moussipontains. That 
must be the Bois le Prétre. We have recrossed the 
lines. Gundelach throttles down slightly, and the 
formation, relaxing and losing altitude in a gentle 
coast, slides comfortably into the home stretch. 

Is there really a war going on? 

There shouldn’t be at this tranquil hour between 
day and dusk. A patch of clouds ahead, blue-gray 
beneath, pink on top. We rise up, glide down and 
make mock landing on the iridescent carpet, sink 
through it enveloped in damp mist, out again into 
the sweet evening air. Vaucouleurs beneath, and 
beyond, the small tabled hill of Epiez, the French 
Caproni field. Amanty, the little white road, the 
woods whose leaves conceal our comfortable lodg- 
ings. Home. Hower and I are singing at the top of 
our voices. Conflans has been bombed and we are 
home. 

The field is circled in single file. One by one the 
planes drop down. The flying stocking is limp. Not 
a breath of wind. Skimming the trees we level out. 
A slight crunching bump and we are back to earth. 
The mechanics run out as we taxi in. 
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““Meet any Boches?”’ 
We try to look enigmatical as we clamber out. 
And now a cigarette. The best cigarette of the day. 


“This mission,” runs the log, “was notable for speed 
in accomplishment. ist Lieut. André H. Gundelach, 
with 2nd Lieut. Pennington H. Way as leading ob- 
server, led a formation of 5 planes to Conflans, and 
successfully bombed the railroad yards and round- 
houses. The anti-aircraft fire was extremely accurate at 
the objective. A total of 632 kilos of bombs was dropped. 
The formation returned 2 hours after leaving the field.” 


A shower, a trick shower presented to us by the 
Red Cross at Neufchateau. It stands by itself at the 
forest’s edge like a sentrybox. The orderlies fill a 
little tank at the top. You step in, pull the cord and 
the water descends either like an overturned wheel- 
barrow full of bricks, or if the holes are plugged 
with leaves, as they usually are, nothing happens 
at all. A change of clothes and Bob Browning takes 
charge. The Fiat draws up to the leafy entrance 
with the faithful Patrick A. Brady, chauffeur 
extraordinary, at the wheel. 

“Nancy, Pat,” says Browning. 
“Yes, Lootenant,” says Pat. 
Off on the little white road which after emerging 
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on the other side of our woods curls downward 
under the lee of Epiez to Vaucouleurs. 

The sun is setting and the chalk cliffs beyond 
_Vaucouleurs, so recently white from above, are 
turning purple-gray. At Toul it is nearly dark. 
Over the narrow bridge spanning the dry moat, 
through the narrow portal pierced in the masonry. 
of the old fortifications, slowly along the narrow 
streets that re-echo with the special sound of hob- 
nailed infantry boots on French cobbles. A crowded 
garrison town, Toul, rather somber. Out again the 
other side, across the railroad tracks, and off with 
renewed speed on the great highroad to Nancy. Up 
hill, down hill, through the dark tunnel of vaulted 
branches. A last long rise, a steep curving descent 
on smooth stone paving, a few blinking lights — 
not many. A bridge. Below, red, green, blue disks 
gleam dully. The railroad yard. The rounded glass 
canopy of the station. A locomotive shrills. Car- 
tracks, houses, people, Nancy. 

_A city is always mysterious at night, doubly so 
a war-darkened frontier town with its invariable 
atmosphere of quiet expectancy, anxiety tempered 
by a philosophy of resignation. 

The most beautiful square in France (the Con- 
corde excepted perhaps), Place Stanislas. Again 
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memories of 1916, the place is full of them. 
On the corner, the house of Monsieur Mirman, 
Préfet of Nancy, who two summers ago had given a 
wonderful banquet for the Rev. Endicott Peabody, 
James Hazen Hyde, Bill Crocker’s sister and a girl 
friend who were touring the region in a Ford, and 
some of the Rector’s former pupils from Section 3 
of the Ambulance Field Service from across the 
river at Malzéville. That was a spot, — Malzéville. 
Comedy and drama. Waldo Peirce, morganatic 
Patron of ’hétel du Petit Jericho, setting his easel 
on the banks of the shallow little stream to catch the 
local belles. The stiff competition of the French 
aviators from the Plateau. The “suicide” of Mimi 
when she leaped love-lorn into the stony brook and 
sprained her ankle. Dawson and his smuggled Paris 
“fiancée” pursued by authority (in the shape of 
Lovering Hill) up and down stairs through the 
Petit Jericho, under beds, in and out of closets, 
over roofs. Were they captured finally? I can’t re- 
member. ) 
“Where do we eat?” from Browning. — 
“At Walter’s, of course, right over there across 
the Place.” soe " 
Lights, warmth, smoke, babble in several tongues. 
English, French, American soldiers; girls, several — 
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old friends, exchange of addresses; white table 
cloths, crystal glasses, food, wine, quickened pulses. 
Talk. Visiting from table to table. Arrivals. Bunny 
Carter! For God’s sake, Bunny, what are you doing 
in Nancy? With the French 8th army at Flavigny? 
Where the hell is Flavigny? Well, for God’s sake. 
More talk. Bunny’s laugh. He laughed that way 
at school. At college too. Do you remember that 
time on the way out to Cambridge when you and 
Dick Peabody got air-hungry and kicked all the 
glass out of Cusick’s four-wheeler? Sure, and do 
you remember the time, — On and on. Time flow- 
ing on. 

Getting late. Departures. Thinning out. Closing 
time. What? Impossible! Lights blinked on and off. 
L’addition. Delay. Interminable “good-byes” and 
“see you tomorrows.” Halting exit. Sidewalk 
groups. Consultation. Not time to go home yet. It’s 
only the shank of the evening. Let’s stroll. The 
quartier réservé under the shadow of the Cathedral. 
Rue du Maur qui Trompe, —there’s a name for 
you. Rue du Moulin, Big Number 9. More lights. 
Red plush. Mirrors. The cracked piano. The red- 
headed Madam with the high comb. Fat girls of 
thirty in baby clothes. The classic négresse. A round 
of terrible champagne. Talk, — ribald and digni- 
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fied. Drowsiness. Time to ease home. Wads of 
francs. Adieus. Come again. The high black silhou- 
ette of the Cathedral. Where’s the car? Place 
Stanislas. “That you, Brady?” 

“Yes, Lootenant.” 

“Amanty, Pat.” 

“Yes, Lootenant.” 

The motor loud in the quiet empty streets. The 
bridge is crossed and the air chills as we gain the 
open road. Overhead the stars are steady and the 
moon shines brilliantly, coldly. 

“Almost foo light for the night bombing 
crowd.” 

“Yeah, they might actually bit something to- 
night.” | 

Somnolence. The grind of low speed. A steep 
incline. ‘Look, must be Epiez.” 

The field platinum in the moonlight. The woods 
black; black and very still. | 

“Those Frogs are all in bed by now.” | 

A distant hum. Four specks against the face of 
the moon. Invisible now. Five minutes. Two flares. 
A heavier droning. Motors cut. One after another 
four huge bat-like shapes glide over the inky trees 
and come to rest at the opposite end of the terrain. 

“Pretty smooth, at that.” 
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“Yeah, pretty smooth.” 

High gear again. The little white road. Our own 
black woods. Our leafy entrance. 

_“Good-night, Pat.” 

“Good-night, Lootenant.” 

The soft grassy path. Silver beams flecking 
through the branches. Our shack. Blankets. Turn 
in. | 

“Well, good-night.” 

-“Good-night.” 

Silence. 

“Wonder how they are doing in Conflans.” 

“We'll have a chance to find out when we go 
over tomorrow.” 


Bright June days. Easy jaunts into enemy terri- 
tory with no untoward incidents. 

-Towards the end of the month bad weather set 

in, and for a couple of weeks Precision Bombing 
was out of the question. It was during this period 
of enforced idleness that Browning evolved his most 
brilliant improvisation — “Spring Steel.” 

What with the heavy going and bad roads a 
number of our trucks had cracked spring leaves. 
‘In answer to inquiries, the supply depot at Colom- 
bey-les-Belles offered us new leaves, or, if we pre- 
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ferred, whole new sets of springs. Browning was 
polite but firm. | 

“No,” he said. “What we want is not springs, 
which have already proved inadequate to the service 
required of them, but oP ine Steel, from which we 
will make our own springs.” 

The Supply Sergeant seemed thee) “We have 
steel springs of all kinds and sizes but no Spring 
Steel.” A pause. ‘““What is Spring Steel?” he asked. 

‘You mean to say that you, a Supply Sergeant, do 
not know what Spring Steel is?” Browning's in- 
dignation was magnificent. 

The Sergeant somewhat taken aback. allowed as 
how the French auto-parc at Troyes might carry it. 

“I should hope so,” said Browning. 

It is a nice drive to Troyes. The hotel there is not 
bad, and the Cathedral is of course worth seeing. 
The French auto-parc people were rather pessimistic 
about Spring Steel. They doubted whether it could 
be found this side of Paris. 

“J was afraid of that,” said Browning. 

We spent the night at Troyes and next day 
circuited back by easy stages to Amanty. The 
matter was laid before Major Brown. After a mo- 
ment or two of grave consideration the Major looked 
up at the overcast sky. 
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“Browning,” he pronounced, “you are right. 
What this Squadron needs is more and better Spring 
Steel. Have a requisition made out and the Cadillac 
at the door in fifteen minutes.” 

Sixteen minutes later the Squadron staff-car, 
the flagship of the fleet, was speeding towards Paris, 
the Major at the wheel. Some driver, the Major. At 
Chialon we were stopped by a couple of hard-boiled 
M.P.’s. The Spring Steel requisition was produced. 
They looked it over carefully, distrustfully. Finally 
one of them muttered, “I guess its O.K.” They fell 
back, reluctant, and we were off again. It seemed 
to work. 

The eastern suburbs of Paris. It was getting dark 
now. As we neared the fortifications a figure loomed 
suddenly in the center of the roadway. A sentry 
barred the route, rifle held horizontal above the 
head in the dramatic and arresting challenge of the 
French Army. “Halte!” Brakes locked. With a 
vicious slew we came to a stop, our back wheels 
on the brink of a deep and yawning sewer excava- 
tion. 

“You are in a hurry?” 

Again the requisition was produced. For a long 
time, interminably, he studied it word by word, 
each word as meaningless as another to him. Finally, 
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pointing at it with a large, disapproving finger, he 
said, “It is not stamped.” Fishing around in my 
pocket I unearthed my old French driving license 
(from the Ambulance days). Many times soaked 
with rain, the printed matter was almost entirely 
obliterated, but vestiges remained of an unrecogniz- 
able passport photo and of the seal of the French 
Republic. Above all, it was pink. To a French Sen- 
try it is all important that any paper produced 
should be colored. Brown will do sometimes, blue is 
pretty good, but pink is sure fire. He turned it over 
and around several times, melting visibly under its 
roseate influence. He handed it back with a brief 
“Ca va.” A few cautionary words against the use 
of lights and siren within city limits and he waved 
us on. The Major, bowing and smiling graciously, 
threw in the gear and stepped on the gas. The gear 
turned out to be reverse. We shot backwards. Crash! 
Thud. Splintering of wooden scaffolding, and the 
Cadillac with its occupants was engulfed in the 
sewer excavation. Things like that are not funny 
to the French. The physically ludicrous shocks their 
innate sense of fitness. 

Ah, non alors, tout-de-méme c'est exageré ca” 
was the sentry’s only comment. 

He was quite right, it was exaggerated. We re- 
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paired on foot to a café a block or so away to ab- 
sorb an aperitif and consider the next step. Around 
the little side-walk tables were gathered groups of 
French soldiery and civilians. It happened that at 
this particular epoch Americans were in favor —_ 
Chateau Thierry perhaps — and our arrival elicited - 
friendly greetings from several groups. Aperitifs all 
round. Conversation. Was America sending more 
troops? Many more. Millions more. Aperitifs again. 
The saucers piled higher. One thing led to another. 
We described our present plight. Exclamations of 
sympathy and concern. A short stocky Chasseur 
Alpin, —a born leader, leaped to his feet. “Shall 
our American comrades be allowed to enter Paris 
on foot?” Roars of “No.” Allons, and presently we 
were retracing our steps to the scene of the disaster 
escorted by thirty, forty enthusiastic well-wishers 
full of zeal and vermouth. | a 
Under the direction of the born leader they 
swarmed down into the ditch like ants. The sunken 
chariot was seized by eager hands. Allez-oop. Au 
rending, tearing sound, and the rain-top came clean — 
away. Expostulations. The sentry leaning on his 
musket gloomily viewed the scene, disapproving 
but non-committal. More volunteers. Directions 
and counter-directions. Finally amidst a clamor of 
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Allez-oops the Cadillac, borne on the shoulders of 
the mob, rose precariously from its grave, and was 
deposited triumphantly on the roadway. The top 
was gone. The muffler had been shirred off in the 
descent, and two tires were burst, but it still had 
all four wheels. Surely it would “roll” they encour- 
aged. American cars are so pratiques. 
Once more the Major is at the wheel. The motor 
starts with a loud bang and amidst cheers and vo- 

-ciferous expressions of mutual esteem, our open ex- 

‘ haust crackling and flaming like a machine-gun, we 

bump ot into the quiet dim-lit streets of Paris. 

‘ 

: ‘Homeward bound again for ere the warm 
tarred musky scent of Paris still in our nostrils, and 
‘in our minds (what’s left of them) jumbled im- 
pressions of the last two days. The evening at Cole’s. 


“T got shooting pains in Scotland, 
And I got typhoid in Touraine, 
And a bad case of malaria 
While traveling through Bavaria, 
And the Spanish flies are a 
Terrible pest in Spain.” 


* 


A man of iron, Cole. (Or possibly Spring Steel.) 
By day an artilleur, by night a minstrel, tireless, 
with the inevitable lighted cigarette wedged be- 
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tween the third and fourth fingers of the left hand 
the while he plays and sings. Echoes of that rousing 
old college song in waltz time. 


“TJ want to row on the Crew, Mama, 
Pll show them just what to do, Mama. 
Go to New Haven and walk about it, 
Get a boil on my tail and just talk about it.” 


The matinée of Debureau, the big scene on the 
sofa punctuated by the nearby crash of a shell from 
the Grosse Bertha. Dust and plaster dislodged from 
the ceiling trickling down onto the heads of the 
audience. Guitry and Printemps never batting an 
eye. The end of the scene greeted with uproarious 
applause, bravos, and interchanges of “Quel sang 
froid! Quel cran!”? ‘The French like their theater 
theatrical. 

The party at Spinelly’s house. The two enormous 
pet goldfish in her famous pool. Raimu, comedian 
and gastronome, falling into it, emerging imper- 
turbable, a wriggling golden prize grasped firmly 
in either hand. His triumphant progress to the 
kitchen. The big frying-pan. Fragrant vapors. 
poisson d’Or Maitre d’Hétel. Arrival of Spinelly 
snifing appreciatively. Attention focussed. Some- 
thing familiar about those two sizzling exclama- 
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tion points of burnished bronze. Dawning suspi- 
cion. Recognition. Her how] of rage. Tableau. 

Mme. Heéléne’s. Loulou’s famous imitation of 
Charlie Chaplin. The Egyptian “Princess” with the 
three curiously placed moles. Very bad Champagne, 
but for breakfast by far the best café au lait, white 
bread, and fresh butter and eggs to be had in Paris. 
You’re wonderful, Madame Héléne, how do you 
manage it? My friend, Monsieur le Ministre, is very 
particular about le petit déjeuner. Oh, I see. But 
does he like your Champagne? Champagne pensez- 
vous! Monsieur le Ministre has more than seventy 
years and is on a strict regime. He is a serious man. 

Amanty at last and a long night’s repose under 
the gently rustling leaves. 


The morning of July 10th. High wind, fitful and 
gusty. Low scudding clouds and intermittent rain. 
The scheduled flight was postponed and the squad- 
ron idled aimlessly about, waiting for the weather 
to clear. Around noon a French observation plane 
returning from an unaccomplished mission, and 
blown well off its course, dropped in for lunch and 
gas. The pilot was a cheerful individual. “Good 
weather for aviators,” he said. “We can all repose 
ourselves for a while longer.” 
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Later I was to remember a gleam in the Major’s 
eye. : 

In the afternoon, weather conditions were if any- 
thing worse. A bunch of us jumped the Mess-truck 
for Neufchateau. Perhaps some of the boys from 
Gondrecourt would be over at the Officers Club. 
Some of them were. We sat around passing the time 
of day. It was after five o’clock when a sergeant — 
from our squadron stuck his head through the door, 
looked about, caught sight of our group, came over, 
ert and said, “Major Brown’s flight is going 
over.’ 

“Impossible!” ' 

“Tt is a fact, the motors were being warmed up 
when I left.” rh 


Into the truck we piled. “Amanty, and step 


- 


on it.” 

Overhead the ceiling practically zero. Low scur- ‘ 
rying rain clouds, gray, forbidding, raced over the 
tree tops. 

‘“He must be crazy,” someone bard: 

Silence, but for the pounding of the truck as. it 
burned up the roadway. | 

“How about stepping on it, driver?” 

_ The French pilot. The gleam in the Major’s eye. 
He’d show ’em. Damn it, of course, that was it. Then 
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gazing upward. As we came to a rasping halt the 
last plane of Mia (or Brown’s formation, two vaguely 
familiar silhouettes peering from the cockpits, 
vaulted the line of the woods and was immediately 
lost to sight in the solid bank of clouds. I looked 
at my watch, 6.05. 

“Who was set for this flight?” I asked the Oasis: 
tions Officer. 

“ You, among others,” he replied coolly. 

“I thought flying was called off.” 

“Tt was, but it was called on again.” 

“Who went up?” 

“The Major and MacChesney, MacDonald and 
Strong, Mellen and Tucker, Smith and Ratterman, 
Lewis and Tichenor, and let me see — the last plane 
— oh, yes, Browning and Duke.” 


Seven o’clock, half past. The mechanics and the 
remaining pilots and observers of the 96th Aero 
‘Squadron stood about the field in silent weary 
groups. Eight o’clock. It was dark now. Flares were 
lit, their flames swirled crazily by the whistling 
wind. Above, the black clouds rolled steadily on- 
ward to the North. Nine o’clock, nine-thirty. Pitch 
blackness but for the flares. Our adjutant, Captain 
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George Thomas approached. ““There is no use in 
waiting any longer,” he said simply. There were 
tears in his eyes. A swell guy Captain Thomas. 
Dejectedly we wandered up to the Operations Of- 
fice. Ten, ten-thirty, eleven. At about eleven-thirty 
a telephone call from Toul. “Yes, this is Amanty. 
Yes. All six you say. Yes. That’s all? O.K.” The 
Operations Officer put down the instrument. 

“German wireless message intercepted stating 
that six American bombing planes attempting a raid 
on Coblenz, have been captured. All pilots and ob- 
servers reported safe.” 


What had happened was this — but that comes 
later. Up and down the Front for the next few 
weeks there was a great deal of kidding at our ex- 
pense. The tale of the German message dropped on 
our airdrome running, ‘““We thank you for the fine 
airplanes and equipment which you have sent us, 
but what shall we do with the Major?” was good 
for a laugh wherever it was told, and it was told so 
often that it became accepted as gospel. Ten years 
later General Mitchel in “Leaves From My War 
Diary” was still telling it. At the time it was not so 
funny for the twelve men who spent the ensuing 
four months in German Prison Camps. As for the 
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Major, well perhaps he would have done better to 
have directed the activities of the Squadron from 
an arm chair. Most of the other Air Service Majors 
found it advisable. The trouble with Brown was he 
liked flying. Foolish for a Major perhaps, but just 
the same he was game. Even the boys who accom- 
panied him to Germany will tell you that. 


The capture of Major Brown’s flight marked the 
end of a chapter in the Squadron’s history at the 
Front; the end, definitely, of the “good old days” 
when life was practically all beer and skittles, a 
lark comparable to one’s freshman year in college 
after the strict routine of boarding school. To 
those of us who had seen something of the mud and 
filth and agony which is the daily lot of ground 
troops in an active sector, the early weeks at Amanty 
seemed to have remarkably little to do with War. 
Some fairly arduous formation flying; in the air 
harmless black puff balls; beneath, remote white 
smoke-bursts on miniature railroad tracks, round- 
houses and stations. A pleasant sense of exhilaration 
and unreality. Out of working hours, a completely 
irresponsible existence. We had yet to learn at first 
hand that War takes its toll in the sky, though in 
a somewhat different manner both practically and 
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psychologically from that which it exacts in the 
trenches. 

The war-time aviator’s physical gamble is simple 
enough. It is usually all or nothing. The psycholog- 
ical factor is more complex, varying considerably 
with the individual. There seems to be little doubt 
that in all air services during the War the strain on 
nerves and morale was progressive and cumulative. 
The overnight loss of twelve of our friends was a 
jolt to our equanimity although we supposed them 
to be reasonably safe. Within a week, however, there 
occurred one of those useless, meaningless tragedies, 
all too common in those days, which involved the 
first loss of life since our arrival at Amanty. 

Roger Clapp, next to Gundelach our most expe- 
rienced pilot, was testing a new plane. Sergeant 
Robert Dunn went along for the ride. The test 
completed, Clapp was preparing to land when the 
machine without warning went into a stall, side- 
slipped, and crashed onto the field. The wreck at 
once burst into flames, and again, as at Clermont- 
Ferrand, we stood helpless around the roaring 
crackling mass of wood and canvass. 


Replacements, new faces: Sheep Alexander, Bruce 
Hopper, Dave Young and others. Things began to 
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hum. Two new Squadrons arrived to share with us 
the woods and field of Amanty. 

Equipped with Liberty Motored D.H.’s (Flying 
Coffins) which flew at a different speed from our 
Breguets, they operated independently from us. 
Our meetings therefore remained purely social. 
Among the personnel it was good to find old friends 
again and to make new ones: Gardie Fiske, Sam 
Mandell, Sid Howard, Merian Cooper, Cagey 
_ Payne and other congenial spirits proved welcome 
additions to the tenantry of the Amantian forest. 

August Ist: a stiffened schedule. From now on, 
weather permitting, two raids a day. August Ist: 
the date on which the services of my observer Vir- 
gil A. Hower, were temporarily lost to the Squad- 
ron. That morning an expedition led by Nap. 
Hooper did a ship-shape job on Conflans. In the 
afternoon, our flight, Gundelach and Way, leading, 
took off for the same objective. 

On the long climb to Verdun my motor, which 
had tested all right on the ground, seemed to be 
overheating for no reason. By the time we reached 
the lines one cylinder was missing and we were 
lagging farther and farther behind the formation. 
No go. I signaled Gundelach and turned our plane 
towards home. Rather a nuisance to get all the way 
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up there with a load of bombs and lug them all the 
way back again. Also, the extra fast landing ne- 
cessitated by the additional weight of a quarter, of 
a ton of H.E. dangling from one’s lower wings 
made of the home at¢terissage a rather ticklish busi- 
ness. 

Well, there was this to be said for the Renault 
Motor; if it was going to develop trouble it always 
did so in the first hour of flight. “If it goes for an 
hour it will go until it’s out of gas” was an axiom. 
The day was beautiful, not a cloud in the sky, all 
serene. 

A flash, a streak, and a pursuit plane shoots by us 
from out of the sun; as he banks to zoom up under 
our tail the concentric rings of the British cocarde 
are plainly visible on his wings. What the hell does 
he think he’s doing? We bank to give him a better 
view of our French insignia. Is the damn fool blind? 
Up he comes following our curving trail. At twenty 
yards he apparently gets the idea, removes his hand 
from the machine-gun trigger to wave adieu, and 
falls off on the right wing. 

Ruminating on the somewhat abrupt manners 
of pursuit pilots we slid in dignified silence into 
the long glide home. 

Bar-le-Duc below looked cheerfully pink in the 
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afternoon sunlight. Two years ago the Lafayette 
Escadrille had been stationed near there, and as 
lowly Ambulanciers, on our way to Verdun, we 
had listened with deep respect to Nimmy Prince 
and Elliot Cowdin casually tossing off references 
to “dog-fights” and Boches on their tails. Why was 
it impossible to obtain Bar-le-Duc and cream cheese 
in this its name-sake town? That must be looked 
into sometime. 

We floated over Ligny-en-Barrois and the canal. 
This also had been an active place, crowded with 
troops on their way to and from the Big Show. A 
vivid memory of 1916. The decimated company of 
Chasseurs Alpins, caked from head to foot with the 
~ mud of Verdun marching briskly with their inimi- 
table short fast step through the main square at 
Ligny, the twirl of the bugles, the clarion call of 
the Sidi Brahim whose haunting tones make the 
scalp prickle. Where were they now? 

The woods of Amanty ahead. The wind stock- 
ing sagging limply. A nice slow glide over the tree 
tops. Suddenly the controls went flabby. Like a flat- 
iron we dropped through the unresisting atmos- 
phere to crash some twenty feet below on the little 
white road. I had completely forgotten our burden 
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Like an indignant ruffled hen, the plane, with both 
its lower wings sagging to the ground, squatted de- 
fiantly on its brood of high-explosive eggs. Fortu- 
nately they did not hatch. I got off lightly with a 
gash on the head where it went through the wind- 
shield, but Hower sustained a compound fracture 
of the arm which put him out of the running for 
a couple of months. What made it worse was his 
being so good-natured about it. | 

As Sigourney Thayer once said on stepping un- 
~scathed from the totally demolished wreck of his 
plane after a rough landing at Tours, “Yeth, that 
was a thilly thing to do.” | 


The middle of August. Lowering skies had slowed 
up flying for several days, but August 15 dawned 
bright and clear. In the morning we bombed Dom- © 
mary-Barroncourt. No mishaps, though Hugh 
Thompson’s face was scratched by shrapnel and 
several of our planes returned with bullet holes in 
the fabric over which the mechanics had the fun of 
pasting little black crosses. 

At 4.30 p.m. we left again, a formation of five, 
for the railroad yards at Conflans. Half way to 
the objective a flight of German scouts could be 
seen taking off from their field; climbing, climbing. 
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By the time we had dropped our bombs and wheeled 
back towards home they were on our level. There 
were eleven of them in all, with white tails and 
ugly mottled brown and yellow fuselages. Only five 
of them engaged us, the rest hanging back ready 
to pounce on a chance straggler. Compared to the 
technique of the really fancy fellows whose ac- 
quaintance we were soon to make, the team work of 
this particular outfit was not impressive. It con- 
sisted of periodic dives and swoops with bursts of 
machine-gun fire at long range. Our observers kept 
up a steady defensive barrage and the smoke trails 
~ of tracer-bullets criss-crossed in the air. 

One Boche with more nerve than the rest came 
in close on Gundelach’s tail his gun wide open. 
With a skillful flick of the rudder Gundie skidded 
to one side, and Way let the Boche have it. Down 
he went, somewhere between Woel and Joinville, 
leaving a trail of thick black smoke. At the lines 
the remaining E.A. called it a day and withdrew. 

Our landings on the home field that afternoon 
were pretty rough. The mechanics somehow 
sensed that the mission had been eventful, and 
were out on the run as we taxied in. They were 
not disappointed. Every machine had been scarred 
to a greater or lesser extent. Sheep Alexander and 
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Bradley Gaylord both required new propellers; my 
landing gear got well nicked; as for Cecil Young’s 
plane it was fairly riddled, even to the tires. Gunde- 
lach’s ship seemed comparatively intact except 
for some broken brace wires in the landing car- 
riage. As he started to walk off the field I noticed 
he was limping slightly. 

““What’s the matter? Stiff?” 

“No, just got kicked by a spent one.” And he 
held out a flattened bullet that had buried itself 


in his puttees. 


At supper, that evening, a prodigious amount of 
Mess-hall flying. We had met the enemy and got 
one of them. Not so formidable after all, these 
German pursuit planes. Yet beneath the surface 
excitement and elation, a still small voice could 
be heard counting those little black crosses. Eventu- 
ally when we got to be a real nuisance they would 
send some of their first-raters into the sector, — 
and then what? 

It must have been along about two or three in 
the morning that the sounder sleepers in our shack 
were awakened by a “Hey, guys, listen!” from 
Cecil Young, I think it was. Overhead the sound 
of a motor, quite loud. It was not merely its loud- 
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ness, however, that had us sitting up in our bunks, 
all traces of sleepiness banished, but that curious 
unmistakable rhythmic drone, the chant of the 
Mercedes engine. Some one struck a light. 

“Put that out,” —a sharp command from the 
corner. The match fizzles out. “How many of them 
are there?” 

““Just the one.” 

“No, there’s another. Hear it?” Momentarily 
fainter, the sound increases. 

“It’s the same one. He’s looking for the hangars.” 
The throaty song deepens. 

“He’s right over the woods now.” 

“The Gothas in Paris were one thing, but this is 
getting personal.” 

““Maybe he’s a friend of the guy who got bumped 
off this afternoon.” 

“Some nerve at that.” 

“Hold it, fellah!” 

A roar, crescendo. The tree tops are flattened 
down by the slip-stream. On our cots we curl up 
into balls, small as possible. Through the planked 
roof we can almost see the hurtling shape. It passes 
on. A minute, two minutes. Fainter. Then a rising 
whine ending in a terrific crash. Another. Our 
windows rattle like castanets. Through them a 
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momentary glow to the northeast. The receding 
hum of the motor. Fainter. Stillness. 

““Come on, he’s gone,” and we pile out into the 
night. 

As we reach the little white road the Fiat truck 
flashes past. Black forms emerge from leafy tunnels. 

“How many were there?” 

‘Just the one. Two bombs.” 

On the field the beam of a belated searchlight 
pokes aimlessly at the empty heavens. 

““Where did he drop them?” 

“On the night-bombers at Epiez, I guess.” 

The truck is coming back up the road. Someone 
swings off as it goes by. 

“You ought to see what he did to the hangars 
and one of the sleeping shacks at Epiez.” 

‘““Anyone hurt?” 

“What do you mean, anyone hurt? That Cap- 
roni squadron pulled out of there ten days ago. 
The place is emptier than a whore’s heart. He 
just got his fields mixed that’s all.” 


Late August. Two flights a day. More objectives: 
Mars-le-Tour, Longuyon, Dommary-Baroncourt, 
Audun-le-Roman, but chiefly good old Conflans, 
the nerve center of the St. Mihiel salient. Our 
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Renault motors were showing signs of fatigue and 
our formations by the time they crossed the lines 
were usually reduced to five or six planes. E.A. 
became more numerous. No casualties as yet, but 
the little black crosses piled up. 

It was towards the end of a squally afternoon 
that a British D.H., its Rolls Royce motor skipping 
badly, dropped in upon us. Under each lower wing 
hung a large pear-shaped bomb. The pilot had lost 
his formation and got blown off his course. Pink- 
faced and blond, he could not have been a day 
over eighteen and his observer looked even less. 
Finding that their motor would require several 
hours’ work they were prevailed upon to stay for 
supper and the night. All I remember about them 
was that they were very pleasant, very British, and 
very young. 

“It seems a shame to knock them off at that 
age,” said Pat Anderson (who was all of twenty- 
two) as we turned in to our shack. 

“Why so pessimistic? They will probably both be 
grandfathers.” 

“Not they,” said Pat. It was only later — several 
weeks later — that we realized that Pat was never 
wrong about that kind of thing. 

Bright and early next morning we walked down 
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to the field with our guests. The day was sunny 
and clear. We looked over their D.H. with them. 
It was tuning up nicely now. They were very 
proud of it. They had just joined a squadron and 
it was their first ship since school. 

“Well, good-bye, and thanks awfully.” 

“Yes, awfully decent of you to put us up.” 

“You must come and see us at Ochey.” 

“Yes, and after this jolly old show is over, you 
must visit us in England.” 

“‘Cheerio.” 

Quite a long run across the field. Those two 
funny looking bombs must weigh a lot. A nice 
take-off over the hangars. A climbing turn and 
back around the field as a farewell gesture. And 
then it happened. A steep bank —too steep. A 
sickening side slip, a splintering crash, and almost 
simultaneously a mushroom of black smoke, and a 
detonation that rocked the ground under our feet. 

“Back!” shouted the Operations Officer, “move 
back, — farther — only one bomb went — there 
is still another to go.” 

The wreck of the plane, a seething mass of flames, 
crackled and roared, as once again we stood help- 
lessly by, impotent witnesses of the awful spectacle 
of cremation. 
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approach was possible we made our way to what 
a short half hour ago had been two human beings 
and an aeroplane. Beyond the ship, to windward, 
lay the pilot. When the plane hit he had been 
thrown clear. He lay there peacefully, not a mark 
or scratch upon him, his face calm and serene, one 
hand outstretched, the other across his breast as if 
asleep. It was difficult to realize that he was dead. 
Of his observer little or nothing remained. With 
rake and basket it took the better part of an hour 
to collect his remains. He had been blown literally 
to bits. Such are the vagaries of high explosive. 

“After this jolly old show is over, you must visit 
us in England.” 
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Ais Y.M.C.A. hut (yes, we had one) was pre- 
sided over by Anita. Small, self-effacing yet eager, 
Anita dispensed coffee and doughnuts, chocolate 
and cheerfulness to the enlisted men and to such 
of the flying personnel as preferred the rustic ex- 
istence of Amanty to the night-life of Nancy. 
Before his capture, Henry Lewis was often to be 
seen there. And Gundelach exchanging banter and 
cigarettes with the mechanics. Of an evening, the 
kerosene lamp on the counter was wont to throw 
into sharp relief his blond-Indian profile as he sat 
engrossed over a game of checkers with the hostess. 

The day, August 30, had been a strenuous one. 
Two raids on Conflans, high winds, bumpy air for 
the first thousand metres, and over the lines the 
Archies had been boisterous and irritating. Curious, 
the cumulatively annoying effect of Archies. Sup- 
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per over, the bulletin board was scanned. It was a 
relief to find our flight posted for four o’clock the 
following day. A morning of rest would not be 
amiss, nor an evening of relaxation for that matter. 

The truck for Nancy had not yet drawn up to 
the wood’s entrance. Plenty of time before its de- 
parture to stroll over to the Y.M.C.A. hut and get 
a package of Luckies. The sun had set and through 
the window of the Y the lamp gleamed. Inside 
Gundie and Anita intent over the checker-board. 
Perched on a stool, one upraised knee clasped in 
both hands, another feminine silhouette. Surpris- 
ing. We had few visitors at Amanty. The new- 
comer was laughing at some move of the players, 
and the yellow circle of lamp-light falling upon 
yellower hair, slightly disordered, focussed a be- 
coming amber spot, as they say in the theater, 
on a decorative countenance, amused and amusing, 
whose generous Celtic features were strangely fa- 
miliar. Where had I seen that face before? Oh, of 
course, —an optical illusion —the girl (all the 
girls) on magazine covers by Neysa McMein. This 
version decidedly more alive though, and very 
much more human. 

A triumphant triple king- “jump by Gundelach 
and the game broke up. 
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“When do I get that joy-ride you promised me?” 
asked Anita. 

“When you’ve beaten me at checkers,” said 
Gundie smiling. 

“They all want to bargain,” said the stran- 
ger in a soft drawl. “Yesterday a Major offered 
to fly me around Colombey-les-Belles, —at a 
price.” 

““A high price?” I asked. 

“No. A picture of myself.” 

“Did you give it to him?” 

“T sort of promised to, but I’m holding out for a 
flight over the lines.” 

“Better not, — Majors are dangerous. The lower 
ranks are much safer.” 

“Are you a lower rank?” 

“Very low.” 

A mechanic poked his head through the door. 
“The truck for Nancy is ready,” he announced. 

“Let’s all go to Nancy,” I suggested brightly. 

“Certainly not,” said Anita, “This fine girl was 
due back in Colombey hours ago. They will be 
furious as it is. We are leaving this second.” 

“Tf you should be going by Colombey, drop in,” 
said the stranger. 


*T’ll do that. Who shall I ask for?” 
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“Oh, I’m sorry,” said Anita, “I want you to 
know my friend, Neysa McMein.” 


Over the road to Nancy bumped the Mess-truck. 
It was late, and by the time we arrived at the 
“Brasserie Liégeoise” (formerly “Viennoise”, but 
now Gallicized for the duration of the war) there 
was not a table left. However, a contingent from 
one of the British Squadrons hailed us over to their 
corner, and our joining them served as a pleasant 
excuse to pop further corks. Great cork-poppers 
those English Air-boys, and why not? The average 
life of a British Independent Air Force bomber 
(they were doing long distance jobs on the Rhine 
towns at the time) was quoted at a pretty low 
rate of exchange. It must have been past midnight 
when the party broke up, and the Britishers cheer- 
ioed themselves off in their racing Sunbeam. 

As we were about to consign ourselves to the 
ancient Fiat truck, who should appear but an old 
friend from the Plateau de Malzéville, a French 
night-bomber, who two years previously had given 
me my first ride in an airplane. “What? Going 
home? Impossible. Inadmissible. Waiter, cham- 
pagne. So, you are on Breguet, not a bad apparatus. 
Do you remember our joy ride in the old Voisin 
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pusher? What a bird-cage. How is Georges, you 
ask? Ah, poor Georges, the Boches descended him 
over beyond Metz a year ago, — and Marcel, you 
remember Marcel. Only last week il s’est cassé la 
gueule on the very edge of the Plateau. Motor 
trouble? No,— husband trouble. He had been 
with Madame J. down in Malzéville for over a 
year. She was his friend. The first of this month 
Monsieur J. came home on leave — unexpectedly. 
There in his room were the dress képi, the overcoat, 
and the pyjamas of Marcel. Monsieur J. said noth- 
ing, but that evening he was seen coming down the 
road from the Plateau, the smile on the lips, and 
in his hand a pair of wire-cutters. At midnight 
Marcel’s flight took off for Metz. At the edge of 
the field his left wing was seen to crumple. Like 
that. It took half an hour to cut him out of the 
wreck. He was dead. Ah, name of a name, these 
sacred husbands.” 

As we tottered to the Mess-truck, along about 
three, he was still giving vent to his feelings re- 
garding home-coming husbands. 

Amanty. The pitch-black woods. No moon. The 
stars cool and steady. Vague good-nights. Fumbling 
along the dark tunnel. Just one idea, bed. 

An orderly with a lantern. 
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“Lieutenant Codman?” 

“Yes.” 

‘““You’re up in five minutes, Lieutenant.” 

“Up where?” 

“Your flight leaves at four.” 

“Oh, —I see, — a.M. Thanks.” 

Back along the tunnel. The little white road to 
the field. Why does it keep moving about that way? 
On the field invisible motors humming. The ex- 
hausts glow dully red. Someone comes up. 

“Where have you been?” 

“Practicing night-bombing. Know all about it 
now. Be very careful of husbands though, — and 
Majors.” 

“Hey, you’d better take a snooze. We'll report 
you sick.” 

O’Toole, my observer, looms up. ““How about it, 
O’Toole, think he can make it?” 

“Sure, he'll be O.K.” 

Good guy, O’Toole. Trusting. Nothing like 
loyalty. Wonderful race the Irish. Parnell, St. 
Patrick, McMein. 

Teddy Bear — poured into. 

Leg up. It can’t really be as dark as this. Where 
do we go from here? O’Toole bending over my 
shoulder. Taxi out to the left. See Gundelach’s ex- 
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haust. Follow the red light. Good, that’s O.K. 


slow down. Has the motor been tested? Yes, leave 
it alone. A green light — Gundelach’s signal — 
Ready? Yes. Gundelach’s exhaust moves away. 
Open throttle. Tail up. A long roll. We’re off. 
Follow the red light. Our wheels brush over some- 
thing blacker than the blackness. What’s that? 
Just the tree tops. How are we doing? Fine, how 
are you feeling? Fine. Follow the red light. The 
air feels good. A few twinkling lights below. Ligny 
maybe? Getting some altitude now. Cooler. God, 
the air is wonderful. 

“But look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill.” 

No, the Mountain of Toul, though eastward 
doesn’t qualify as high. A mere lump. How now, 
old mole-hill. The dawn comes up like thunder, 
said Captain Arthur Kipling to Doctor Edmund 


~~ Gros. 


Dromedary Droppings, 
Armadillo’s Dung, 
Elephants’ Effluvia, 

Bombs from the Bison’s. . . . 


—Stop it, Waldo, cease strumming on the old 
Latrine. Let Joyce be unrefined if he wants to be. 
The new-born sun gleams on the wings. The 
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-earth below ash rose. Faces distinguishable now. 
Pat Anderson and Hugh Thompson at Number 2. 
Below and ahead Gaylord and Pressler at 4. Farns- 
worth and Evans, Bates and Warner, Summersett 
and Coryell, and across the way, Cecil Young giv- 
ing me the laugh. Above and bringing up the rear, 
Bruce Hopper and Kelly with the Camera. 
Verdun; the lines, HRUMPF. Wish they would 
not do that — just this morning anyway. The air 
is like a rough sea. That’s better, ahead the objec- 
tive, tracks and the familiar round-house. There 
they go. Bombs by the Breguets brung. The usual 
bobbing and careening as we hang over the sides. 
Bruce has developed quite a photographic tech- 
nique. As the bombs are dropped he lags behind, 
then dives, zooms up allowing Kelly to get a 
back shot at the bursts. Spe look pleasant 
please. Ki! 
We turn southeast, hemewird bound. As yet 
no Boches in sight. This early morning business 
must have fooled them. Sun in the eyes. Warm. A 
drink of water would go pretty well. HRUMPF 
Oh, have a heart. You can’t hit anything, but 
you’re an awful nuisance. Flash — TWANG. Red 
flame, black gagging smoke. Six inches from the 
cockpit’s rim, half the metal strut from cowling 
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to top wing has disappeared. Jagged ends. Sort of 
close. Everybody else seems to be all right. Where 
are we? Sun still in the eyes. Must be fairly near 
the lines. What’s that funny noise? How does the 
motor-meter read? Boiling-point. That’s bad. The 
revolutions slow down to one thousand. The motor- 
meter drops rapidly. O’Toole is leaning way out 
and pointing forward. Yes, that’s it, all right. A 
large hole bitten out of the radiator. The last 
few drops of rusty water blowing back onto the 
lower wing. Revolutions eight hundred. We sink 
out of the formation, the motor knocking vio- 
lently. The smell of hot metal and burning oil. 
Nothing to do but throw off the switch and hope 
to make it. The formation seems to rise away from 
us. Cecil Young cuts out of line making a wide 
circle over us. We Mess-Officers must stick together. 
A nice gesture, Cecil, but strictly against orders. 
We wave him back. Thanks just the same. He 
climbs to rejoin the flight. The propeller motion- 
less, we glide as flatly as possible. The steady swish 
of the air through struts and wires, the relative 
silence disconcerting. A mile away our companions 
have disappeared into the sun. Alone at four thou- 
sand metres with a dead motor. Cold meat for 
the veriest novice among Boches. What ignominy. 
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The wages of gin. Moét 706 as a matter of fact. 

“Where are we?” 

O’Toole grins. “Search me.” 

Three thousand metres. Unfamiliar landscape. No 
trenches. Are we over the lines or not? Stretch 
that glide. Two thousand metres. Fifteen hundred, 
a thousand. A field with hangars. French or Ger- 
man? No distinguishing marks, no planes. No one 
stirring. All around, woods and hills. Well, here 
goes. If it’s German we'll burn the plane and beat 
it into the woods. Five hundred metres, a turn over 
the hangars to get into the wind, our aim the 
farthest edge of the terrain. Level off. Where’s 
the ground. Dead stick landings from four thou- 
sand metres are apt to prove tricky. Plop. We pan- 
cake a dozen feet and come to a stop in the long 
grass. An old U.S. Army Sergeant saunters out 
from behind a hay-wagon. 

““What’s the trouble, Buddy?” 

“What field is this, Sergeant?” 

The Sergeant shifts his quid. 

““Colombey-les-Belles.”’ 

‘*Thanks.” 


At the Operations Office a sleepy Lieutenant 
took our report. 
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““How did you happen to come down here?” he 
asked. 

“Just a little motor trouble,” said O’Toole with 
that dead-pan expression of his. 


Portrait of the Artist, by Neysa McMein, turned 
out to be a dashing sketch in charcoal and lip-stick 
done on a piece of yellow wrapping paper. It is 
probably the only picture by this artist that bears 
not the slightest resemblance to its creator. Never- 
theless, I prize it highly. 
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O, September 4th eight planes were scheduled 
for a raid on Dommary-Baroncourt. My ship being 
in the repair-shop that morning, I had nothing to 
do but loaf around the field. The formation, led 
by Gundelach, departed at 10.50. Gaylord, Farns- 
worth, Summersett, Alexander, Hopper, Bates, 
Anderson, Cecil Young and their respective ob- 
servers made up the day’s contingent. It was a fine 
morning. The flight hummed off over the woods, 
the under side of each lower wing presenting the 
appearance of an over-sized cartridge belt. The 
wind was right. In a couple of hours they would be 
back. Gardie Fiske and some of the boys from the 
20th came across the field on the way to their 
quarters. 

“Saw a new one this morning,” said Gardie. 

““What’s that?” 
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“Little balls of fire hitched together with string 
- or something. Like Roman candles only they float 
for a long time. There were a lot of them over 
Thiaucourt about a thousand metres below us. 
Quite pretty. Wonder what they are for.” 

“Sounds like Flaming Onions, only you didn’t 
play the game. You’re supposed to run into them. 
They wrap around your wings and if they are still 
hot enough they set you on fire.” 

“T see,” said Gardie, “next time we'll try to 
oblige — now that we know the rules.” 

A very comforting person, Gardie. Nothing 
bothered him. When Sid Howard landed at Amanty 
with the body of Parrott, his observer, who had 
been shot dead over the lines, Gardie was appointed 
leading observer in Parrott’s place. Sam Mandell 
took to heart the breaking up of their old partner- 
ship. He looked upon Gardie as a kind of rabbit’s 
foot. It couldn’t be helped, of course, but it preyed 
on his mind., Two weeks later Sam was shot down 
and killed. 

Queer thing, superstition. Take Pat Anderson. 
There were a number of us who knew that he 
could see things ahead. He did not do much pre- 
dicting. Just as well perhaps. It was uncomfortable. 
He had foreseen the end of Clapp and the two 
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English boys. Only last night he had said, with per- 
fect cheerfulness, to Farnsworth, 

“Why do you keep talking about the end of 
the month? You won’t be here the end of the 
month.” 

“Ts that so,” Farnsworth had replied with spirit, 
“Well how about you?” 

“T’ll be here longer than you,” said Pat, and then 
added calmly, “But not until the end of the 
month.” 

Walking back to our shack I had said to him, 
“How about Gundelach?” 

*“Not a chance.” 

It was morbid perhaps, but I could not help 
asking, 

“And what about me, Pat?” 

He hesitated before replying, “I can’t see why, 
but somehow I see you getting through.” 


The sun was high. Half past twelve. Time for 
the boys to be showing up. Sure enough, several 
specks to the North. Five, six, seven, yes eight. 
They were all there, but scattered, and three of 
them were coming in at full speed. Something un- 
usual must be up. Gundelach made a fast landing, 
rolling almost into the hangars. “Get the doctor 
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out on the field for Number 3,” he called sharply 
to the group of mechanics. 

A moment later Bates, in Number 3 canna 
landed. Hexter, his observer, was bleeding pro- 
fusely from a gash in his forehead across which a 
machine-gun bullet had ploughed a neat straight 
furrow. It turned out to be superficial but it was 
a nasty sight. Almost simultaneously Cecil Young 
swept in tail high and taxied rapidly up to the 
hangar. His observer, Don Warner, white to the 
lips, was hanging on to the tourelle in dazed fashion. 
Getting a badly wounded man out of a plane is a 
mean job — for him. He must have been in great 
pain. A bullet had got him in the hip, the ball 
shattering his thighbone. In mid-field another plane 
had landed and rolled to a stop. The motor sput- 
tered and died. The observer could be seen gesticu- 
lating and pointing to the pilot’s cockpit, appar- 
ently empty. It wasn’t empty though. Slumped 
forward on the stick, half unconscious, was Sheep 
Alexander. The bullet that had torn through the 
small of his back would have finished off a less de- 
termined person. But no, he had a wounded ob- 
sever on board, McLennan, with four bullet holes 
through his legs. Sheep was bound he would get 
him home. He did. 
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The casualties had been borne off to the hospital 
and a bunch of us were walking back through the 
woods with Gundelach. 

“How many of them were there?” some one 
asked. 

‘"Ten in all,” said Gundelach. “We ran into the 
first five on the way in,” he continued, ‘“Pfaltz 
scouts, with red noses and white tails. Part of the 
old Richthofen Flying Circus I think. Anyway, 
they are good. None of this business of pot shots 
at a hundred yards. They come right in close. 
Twenty-five yards. Twenty maybe. It was ham- 
mer and tongs all the way to Dommary. When we 
turned, a formation was sighted flying high from 
the southwest. Five scouts. At first I thought they 
were Spads — for a change. But nothing like that. 
Pfaltz, — and with the same red noses. They gave 
us a running battle all the way to the lines. We 
got one of the bastards. He crashed somewhere 
around Friauville. a will all be out tomorrow 
and they will be sore.’ 

We had arrived at the door of Garldetach’s quar- 
ters. “See you later,” he said, and turning in the 
doorway, added with his sudden quick smile, ‘Those 
Circus babies are good.” 

For the next two days it poured with rain. The 
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day after that it let up somewhat but the ceiling 
was still practically zero and flying out of the 
question. Our new Commanding Officer assembled 
us in the Operations Office. We were to take an 
active part in the big attack about to be launched 
on the St. Mihiel salient, he announced. From now 
on, instead of the relatively conservative Boches 
with whom we had previously been playing an oc- 
casional game of tag, we were to have the daily 
opportunity of meeting face to face the crack 
pursuit groups of the Imperial German Airforce, 
the Flying Circuses, specially sent down for the 
attack with orders to clear the air of Allied planes. 
In a word, the real thing. In addition to our regu- 
lar work, he continued, we would be equipped 
with fragmentation or “personnel” bombs and par- 
ticipate in low-altitude raids on troops. Other side 
duties would in all probability be the dissemination 
of propaganda leaflets, balloon-busting, and trench- 
strafing, — activities classified at Headquarters in 
a special category to be known as “Hazardous Op- 
erations.” It was a great compliment, he said. 


“The rumble of the terrific barrage announcing the 
St. Mihiel Drive was welcomed by fliers and mechanics. 
of the 96th, for they were ready and eager to carry on.” 
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So wrote Bruce Hopper and Dave Young in their 
accurate, if brief, historique of the Squadron. Per- 
haps with equal accuracy it might be added that 


before the end of the St. Mihiel Drive, this readiness 
and eagerness to carry on had somewhat abated. 


“September 12th, which opened the great St. 
Mihiel offensive, was on all counts the worst flying 
day in many months,” reads the Squadron log. The 
statement is no exaggeration. Squalls of rain lashed 
by high winds streaked across the field. Black 
storm clouds driven by a gale from the southwest 
raced over the treetops. At 9 a.m. the Intelligence 
Office announced that an unusual concentration 
of enemy troops had been observed at Buxiéres. 
Gundelach’s flight was ordered to stand by for a 
low altitude bombing raid on the town not later 
than 10 o’clock. 

In the hangar entrance, the flying personnel 
stood in groups, eyes fixed on the scudding clouds. 
Nine-thirty. The wind, if anything, blew harder. 
Not a rift in the swirling mist, — a dark tumultu- 
ous sea surging headlong towards the lines. 

A few minutes before ten o’clock, the zero hour, 
Gundelach, who had been standing motionless, 
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gazing steadily upward, remarked tersely, “We 
shall have to wait until it clears.” 

“Your orders are to leave for Buxiéres with your 
formation at ten o’clock,” observed the Headquar- 
ters Officer, watch in hand. 

“And throw away eight planes? No formation 
can get through this, far less get back.” 

“Orders are orders.” 

Gundelach’s face was grim. 

“Where is the C.O.?” he said shortly. 

“In his office.” 

Without a word, Gundelach made for the nearby 
Operations Building, entered and closed the door 
behind him. The conversation that ensued is not 
to be found in the official records of the 96th Aero 
Squadron. Presently the door reopened. For a mo- 
ment Gundelach paused upon the threshold, for a 
moment he scanned the low ceiling of clouds, then 
with quick firm step strode towards the field. As 
he passed us his face was set. He looked neither to 
the right nor left but made straight for his plane. 
Beside it his observer, little red-headed Penning- 
ton Way, was waiting, map in hand. For per- 
haps a minute Gundelach spoke to him rapidly 
in a low voice. Way nodded twice, decisively, then 
turned and pulled himself up into the rear cock- 
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pit. Gundelach beckoned to a couple of the me- 
chanics. 

*“More bombs,” he said. 

eyes sir.” 

The loading carriage was wheeled out, and addi- 
tional projectiles afixed to the lower wings. The 
Armament crew stepped back, wiping the rain 
from their faces. Gundelach glanced at the racks. 

“More bombs,” he said. 

“But Lieutenant, you’ve got a full ian there 
now.” 

“You heard me, more bombs,” he said sharply. 

Silently the armament crew complied until every 
rack was filled. Gundelach adjusted the belt of his 
flying suit and climbed into the pilot’s seat. 

“O.K.” he nodded to the mechanics, who grasped 
the propeller. 

“Contact?” 

Contact.’ 

The motor whirred. Way, in the rear cockpit, 
busied himself with the machine-guns. The motor 
roared as the mechanics braced themselves against 
the end struts, then slowed down, idling. For the 
first time that morning Gundelach looked toward 
the silent group of pilots and observers. 

“The formation will stand by to go up when 
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Way and I get back.” He did not smile. No one 
spoke. At his nod the wooden chocks were jerked 
from in front of the wheels. Again the motor 
roared and the plane lumbered forward, straining 
at its unconscionable load. Thirty-two bombs in 
all. One could almost see the sagging of the wings. 

As it turned towards midfield, little Way raised 
his hand in farewell and managed a grin. A final 
turn into the wind and Gundelach opened the 
throttle. The plane started its forward struggle 
against the gale. A long slow roll, gradually accel- 
erating. A hundred yards,— another hundred. 
Would it never get off! The end of the field almost. 
A violent gust of wind plucked it from the ground. 
It sank — then rose. Ahead, the Y.M.C.A. Hut. In 
the doorway a slim figure. Dark eyes in a white face, 
— staring. By sheer will-power, it seemed, Gunde- 
lach lifted the laboring machine over the roof, 
clearing the stubby chimney by inches. A moment 
later, men and machine disappeared into the seeth- 
ing clouds. 

An hour passed, — another. The rain had let up 
now but the wind howled and the low clouds hur- 
ried on to the northeast. By one o’clock it had 
cleared somewhat, but the wind continued high. 
Orders were posted for Dave Young and his ob- 
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server Lunt to take a formation at low altitude over 
Buxerulles and bomb the troop center there. Thank 
God for some action. 

- The flight consisted of eight planes. Bruce Hop- 
per and Kelly were along, I remember; also Bev- 
erly and Newbury, Bates and Pressler, and a couple 
of the more recently arrived teams: Elliott and EI- 
lis, Forshay and O’Donnell. O’Toole had been as- 
signed to detached duty as special observer for a 
Headquarters courier plane so I found myself 
teamed for the time being with E. E. Evans, one 
of the original ten observers from Clermont. 

We left the field at 1.30 heading straight for St. 
Mihiel. The air was very rough. The formation 
tossed and heaved. All around, dark clouds, above 
and below. With the wind at our backs we reached 
St. Mihiel in less than an hour. As we flashed over 
the town at an altitude of less than one thousand 
metres, we noted that it was already completely 
deserted. No Archies even. Ducking down under 
the clouds we set our course for Buxerulles. The 
terrain beneath was strewn with guns, artillery 
Caissons, equipment of all kinds abandoned by the 
Germans in their precipitate retreat. The clouds 
closed in again below us. Farnsworth and Bob 
Thompson were just ahead. They disappeared into 
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a thick dark cloud. We plunged after. Out again. 
O.K. There they were. A glimpse of buildings, a 
few hundred metres beneath. Buxerulles. 

Down tumble the bombs, blazing a trail through 
the heart of the village. The concussion from the 
successive explosions toss us about like cockle- 
shells. Young turns sharply and the formation 
climbs into the mist. The ground is visible in flashes. 
Woods and a road. A detachment of infantry. We 
dive on them, a burst from my machine-gun, then 
a zoom up and Evans lets them have it. The faint 
crackle of rifle fire. Ineffectual. We are in the 
clouds again. Thiaucourt now. Part of the town 
is in flames. We re-cross the lines. In no-man’s land 
the wreck of a plane. Allied or German? Again 
the clouds close under us. We climb a little. Be- 
yond it seems clearer. Yes, there is Toul on the left. 
A bee line for Vaucouleurs. Ahead Amanty. A 
careful landing is necessary. The wind is still high, 
the air bumpy. We flatten out, hang suspended, and 
finally plop onto the field. 

Arrived at the hangar, two familiar faces greeted 
me: Steve Hopkins and Bert Williams. I had not 
seen either of them since college. They had just 
arrived as replacements and were scheduled to make 
their first trip that very afternoon. Keen and full 
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of enthusiasm, they were going over the wires and 
controls of their ship. After a while I left them and 
made for the Operations’ Office. Pat Anderson was 
just coming out. 

“Any news yet?” I asked. 

“Yes, they have been found,” he answered so- 
berly. 

Inside it was very quiet. Several people stood in 
front of the bulletin board on which a notice was 
pinned: 

“Breguet plane, No. 4495, shortly after noon 
9/12/18, crashed in flames near Commercy. Pilot, 
Lieut. André Gundelach, Lieut. P. H. Way, both 
killed. Lieut. Gundelach jumped; his body was 
found some distance from the wreck. Lieut. Way 
was burned to death. As no bombs were found in 
the wreckage, it is presumed that the mission had 
been accomplished.” 


The third mission of the day, Captain Summer- 
sett and Lieutenant Hexter leading, was scheduled 
to leave at 5 P.M. to bomb troops near Vignieulles. 
All afternoon the mechanics worked feverishly, 
repairing the damage caused by the unusual con- 
ditions: strained brace-wires and landing gears, 
cracked propellers struck by flying mud from the 
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soggy field, water-filled carburetors of tired motors. 
The wind blew fiercely. Around four o’clock a 
Salmson from an Observation Squadron, blown far 
off its course and hopelessly lost, dropped out of 
the clouds seeking refuge from the storm. The 
pilot seemed confused. He came in for a landing 
much too high and with a bad drift. Eight of our 
planes with bombs already attached were lined up 
in front of the hangars. As the Salmson skidded 
towards us, half out of control, it was obvious 
there was going to be a crash. A shout to the work- 
ing mechanics and a scamper for cover. The rend- 
ing of fabric and splintering of wood, as it col- 
lided with two of our Breguets. The Salmson pilot 
extricated himself from the triple wreck, dazed 
but unhurt. 

“Nice work,” remarked Pat Anderson. “You got 
two of them.” 

“Our bombs must be damp,” Farnsworth put in, 
“otherwise you would have got the whole lot. Too 
bad. Better luck next time.” 

It was not until six-thirty that Summersett’s 
flight of five planes finally got off. By the time 
the objective was reached, darkness had fallen. 
The trip back must have been a nightmare. At 
eight o’clock the field-flares at Amanty were lit. 
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At 8.30, or thereabouts, the red sputter of two ex- 
hausts glimmered on and off through the black 
wind-driven clouds. The first plane landed in a sea 
of mud, slithered along for twenty yards, and 
finally up-ended, burying its nose in the slime. The 
second managed better, but slewed as it came to a 
stop, wrenching off one wheel. The third bounced 
twice and flopped over on its back with a resound- 
ing wet thwack. The fourth made a perfect land- 
ing, Steve Hopkins. 

“Anybody hurt?” asked the Operations Officer 
as Steve and Bert Williams taxied in. 

*“O.K. except for Number 3 which had a forced 
landing in the woods near Gondrecourt. It looked 
bad.” 

*““That’s Cronin and Bleecker, one of the new 
said the O.O. “Get the truck over there 
in a hurry.” 

The others, cold, wet, and covered with mud, 
stragegled in from the field. 


> 


teams,’ 


“How was Vignieulles?”’ 

“In flames, when we left, but you couldn’t see 
much.” 

At the Operations Office, where we stopped, a 
telephone call was coming in from Gondrecourt: 
“You say they got over the woods but crashed in a 
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ploughed field? I see, thanks.” The Intelligence 
Officer turned to us. “Bleecker will recover,” he 
said, “but poor Cronin was killed instantly.” 

As the crowd started to move out, silently, the 
I.O. motioned us to stay. When they had gone he 
turned to a paper on his desk. 

“T’ve got more bad news,” he said. 

“O’Toole?” 

“Yes.” 

“Killed?” 

Yes.’ 

“When did it happen?” 

“This morning. That courier job. He and his 
pilot were shot down.” 

“In flames?” 


SAY G81: 


“The morning of the 13th,” says the log, “dawned wet 
and cloudy, with a treacherous wind still blowing, and 
five lonesome Breguets on the alerte at the 96th hangars. 

“At 3.15 p.m., the 5 available planes were ordered 
out to bomb the roads between Chambley and Mars-le- 
Tour. Four planes left the ground, but one was forced 
to land in a nearby field. The other three continued the 
mission, and bombed the ammunition dump at Chambley 
from an altitude of 1000 metres. The planes were sur- 
rounded at the objective by 15 enemy scouts, In the 
terrible fight which ensued, two planes were shot down, 
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ist Lieut. Thomas H. Farnsworth, pilot, and 2nd. Lieut. 
Robert E. Thompson, observer, went down in control; 
2nd Lieut. Stephen D. Hopkins, pilot, and 1st Lieut. 
Bertram Williams, went down in flames, Lieut. Gaylord 
and Lieut. Rath, pilot and observer, managed to cut 
their way to the lines and landed safely at the airdrome. 
One enemy plane was shot down in the combat. 

The losses of the first two days in no way disheartened 
the fliers of the 96th. . . .” 


Well, perhaps not. However, the lack of planes 
could hardly be termed heartening, and with in- 
creasing motor trouble, the number of machines 
actually able to reach the objectives was as a rule 
pitifully small. | 


“On September 14th,” the log continues, “the forma- 
tion, which left the field with Capt. Young in the lead 
at 6.40 a.M., dwindled to three planes before reaching 
the lines north of Verdun. In spite of his meagre support, 
Captain Young continued his course to the objective, 
Conflans, which was concealed by several layers of clouds, 
A favorable opening permitted the formation to descend 
below the clouds, and the leading observer, 1st Lieut. 
Samuel M. Lunt, scored a perfect hit at the neck of the 
railroad yards. Enemy scouts began to appear before the 
objective was reached, despite which, 1st Lieut. Bruce C. 
Hopper, pilot of the photographic plane, maneuvered 
over the city, until his observer, 1st Lieut. Arthur H. 
Kelly, obtained pictures of the bursts. A game of hide 
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and seek in the clouds with twenty enemy planes was 
the program for the next half hour. The third plane, 
Ist Lieut. Charles P. Anderson, pilot, and 1st Lieut. 
Hugh S. Thompson, observer, closed in abreast of the 
other two, allowing the three observers to keep up a 
constant barrage while the pilots maneuvered in and out 
of the cloud alleys. All three planes landed safely at the 
home field.” | 


In the early afternoon a flight of four planes 
(Gaylord and Cawston, Cecil Young and Anspach, 
Taylor and Stuart, myself and Pressler, who was 
now my observer) bombed enemy troops along 
the Moselle between Vittonville and Arnaville. In 
the late afternoon there was a third raid, this 
time on Conflans. Eighteen E.A. gave chase but 
Dave Young managed to lose them in the clouds. 

On September 15, two shows: one to Arnaville 
to bomb the bridge and another to Longuyon. On 
the latter trip, nine E.A. were sighted but again 
the clouds served us in good stead. 
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Chapter V 


—— 16th, a perfect autumn day. The 
sun shone bright and warm, a good day for high- 
altitude work. At six in the morning Dave Young 
led an expedition to Longuyon, bombing it at four 
thousand metres. The Boches must have been asleep. 
Not an E.A. to be seen. All our planes returned 
safely. At lunch, Pat Anderson, I remember, seemed 
in high spirits. 

“This is more like the good old days,” he said. 
‘Four thousand metres, air like a mill-pond, and 
no Boches.” Then turning to his observer, Hugh 
Thompson and me, he added, smiling, “Do you 
remember flying up from Clermont? Besides Evans, 
we are the only ones left. It won’t be long now.” 

Shortly after lunch we started for Conflans. 
Bradley Gaylord and Lunt leading. Over Bar-le- 
Duc my poor old motor began sputtering. Heaven 
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knows how many hours it had performed. No use. 
I signaled Pressler and turned back. A quarter of 
an hour later we were sliding into the field. 

“Don’t forget the bombs,” Pressler laughed 
through his cupped hands. I naturally did not 
know that it was to be my last landing at Amanty, 
but anyway it was a nice fast one. 

The mechanics after an examination of the motor 
shook their heads. “Fini,” they said. The Operations 
Officer came along. ““There should be time for an- 
other raid on Conflans after they get back,” he said. 
“You can have the new Corps d’Armée plane. It 
has a trick detachable gas tank. 

That sounded good. The mechanics wheeled it 
out. Fresh from the Breguet shops at Clermont, it 
gleamed brightly in the afternoon sunlight. A 
lovely sight. 

“Get in and see how it feels,” said the O.O. It 
felt fine.. The controls worked like silk. Someone 
had facetiously strapped an infantry steel helmet 
under the pilot’s seat where it hung like a Kaki 
pot-de-chambre without a handle. Not a bad idea 
at that. 

“Here they come,” said the O.O. Sure enough 
all six planes were now in view. Soon they were 
circling down to easy landings on the now thor- 
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oughly dried-out field. Nothing unusual to report. 
Nice hits on Conflans. No Boches. Perhaps they 
are taking a vacation. 

Five o’clock. The sun still high in the heavens 
as the planes are rolled out to the line. The motors 
are warming up now. The new Corps d’Armée 
purrs throatily, powerfully. A Sergeant from the 
Intelligence Office approaches with a bundle. He 
reaches up to the pilot’s seat to get my ear. ““Propa- 
ganda leaflets,’ he shouts above the sound of the 
motor, tossing the package into the rear cock-pit. 
“Tell your observer to throw them out over Con- 
flans.” He passes on down the line. Where is my 
observer? Pat Anderson, leading, gives the signal 
to taxi out to the starting point. Dave Young is 
at Number 2, 3 is my position, Taylor and Stuart 
next, then Cecil Young, Elliott, Ten Eyck, and 
finally Rogers and Straun. | 

A short thick-set figure in helmet and goggles 
walks rapidly towards my plane. That’s not Pressler. 
Who the hell is it? One of the new replacements I 
suppose. Well, he seems to have picked a nice quiet 
day for his first ride. “Lieutenant Codman?” he 
shouts. 

“Yes.” 


“7’m your observer, Mac 
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other) the rest is lost in the roar of Cecil Young’s 
near-by motor being given its final test. 

“O.K., get in,” and I repeat the Intelligence 
Officer’s instructions about the propaganda. Up 
he climbs and in. Once more Pat signals and we 
move towards mid-field. There we turn, grouping 
in V formation. Pat raises his hand, drops it, and 
starts rolling. I give him twenty-five yards, then 
open up. What a motor! We are off the ground 
before he is, and have to throttle down, not to 
over-shoot him. For once, clearing the Amanty 
woods is easy. Hello, Dave Young has not left the 
ground. Too bad, he is a valuable man on any 
flight. | 

For the second time this day Bar-le-Duc appears 
beneath. Serene, its roofs shimmering in the strong 
afternoon sun. Cecil Young is having motor trouble. 
He signals and turns back. Three thousand metres 
now. It’s getting cool. The white road to Verdun, 
and now the ruined city is visible, encircled by its 
festering brown wounds. Four thousand metres, 
twelve thousand feet, two and a half miles up. 
The air is clear and cold and very clean. Our motor 
is humming musically. In a minute or so, the lines. 
A look around. Two more planes must have dropped 
out. Taylor and Stuart have moved up to Num- 
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ber 2 position. The rear of our formation of four 
is brought up by Rogers and Strawn. 


i | 
No. 1 ‘ 
T t | 
a 
| 


No. 3 No. 2 


+ 


No. 4 


HRUMPH. The familiar black puff balls. Not 
very accurate today. No bumps in the air at this 
altitude, but there must be quite a high tail wind 
since we are covering a lot of ground. At this rate 
we'll be at Conflans in no time. A red signal from 
Hugh Thompson’s Very’s pistol. E.A. My observer 
nudges me. To the north, at about our level, eight 
mosquito-like specks. Slightly above them another 
eight, and above them eight more. Twenty-four 
in all. The specks get larger, as they approach, the 
three groups divide, the first circling around to 
our rear, the second veering to the southeast to 
cut us off at the lines, the third bearing directly 
down upon us. We close up tight. Funny how good 
formation-flying can get under pressure. I can 
see Pat Anderson’s teeth flashing white as he turns 
his head and smiles. Our wings are practically 
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overlapping. Conflans is just ahead. Hugh Thomp- 
son is setting his bomb-sight. The Boches are on 
us now. Red noses and white tails. The Flying 
Circus. Rattle of machine guns. Tracer bullets 
weaving futuristic designs. Three red-noses, con- 
verging, dive on Taylor and Stuart pouring bul- 
lets into their planes. Taylor is hit. Stuart fires cease- 
lessly. My observer puts in a cross-fire. One red- 
nose turns over and goes down leaving a trail of 
black smoke. 

Hugh Thompson drops his bombs. We all do 
likewise. At least we shall have had a last crack 
at good old Conflans. Taylor and Stuart have slipped 
down out of the formation. Two red-noses fol- 
low. Stuart fires doggedly. He gets one of them. 
The other pumps tracer bullets into the gas tank. 
Their plane goes down in flames. 

Pat Anderson is turning now. When last seen 
Rogers and Strawn at Number 4 were to the rear 
and slightly to the left. I slide over into Num- 
ber 2’s place expecting them to take Number 3 
position, but two red-noses have already done for 
them. Far below they are plummeting down, 
black smoke in their wake. Now the attack is 
focussed on Number 1 plane. Two red-noses dive 
out of the sun. Another zooms up from beneath. 
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The gas tank is hit. Red flames. Anderson bends 
his head and flies straight ahead. Thompson keeps 
up a steady barrage. The fabric of the wings is on 
fire. The flames reach the fuselage. The entire plane 
is a fiery torch. Still it flies straight ahead. Ander- 
son and Thompson are completely enveloped in 
flames. The plane is sinking now. The burning fab- 
ric curls back, revealing the skeleton of wings 
and fuselage. From the midst of the falling in- 
candescent mass, tracer-bullets continue to stream 
upward. 

And now there is no formation. I pull the throt- 
tle wide open. The excess speed of the Corps d’ 
Armée is unleashed and we gain altitude, momen- 
tarily eluding the nearest of the E.A. The respite 
is not for long. Two red-noses are above us and 
dive from the sun. 

My observer cuts loose and gets one of them. 
Good boy, Mac. The other flashes past and zooms 
up under our tail. Twist and turn as we may we 
can’t shake him. A sharp manoeuver throws my 
observer a foot or two off the floor of his cock- 
pit. Simultaneously a bullet traverses both his 
thighs. He braces himself against his machine guns. 
Another manoeuver uncovers for an instant the 
Boche under our tail. My observer’s machine gun 
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rattles and down goes the red-nose. A minute later 
another one dives on us. A stream of bullets shat- 
ters the instrument panel, riddling the gas tank. 
Where’s that release lever? Here it is. A jerk, and 
the tank drops. My observer points down. Another 
red-nose coming up under. Rat-tat-tat-PLONK, 
something like a swift kick in the tail boosts me 
six inches off the seat. A burning sensation. Is 
that what a bullet feels like? A spent one. Of 
course, the trench-derby under the seat. It did 
come in handy, after all. From somewhere another 
long burst of machine-gun fire. The propeller, 
split to the hub, disintegrates. The motor races 
wildly and the fuselage vibrates like a sewing- 
machine. Cut the switch. Twang, goes one of the 
rudder wires. The plane noses over into a spiral, 
to the left. It does not seem to want to come out 
of it. Just as well, —a plane in a spiral is a hard 
target. We are losing altitude. Just a question of 
whether it holds together. It takes a long time to 
come down four thousand metres. A red-nose 
swoops over and past, his tracer bullets going wide. 
Spiral, — hard target — fortunately. He is circling 
back. Reverse circles, —I wish he wouldn’t go 
round in circles. He is laughing. What’s so funny? 
A little sorry for myself. Nothing to do now but 
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sit and be sorry for myself,—and go round in 
circles. In the cracked mirror, I can see Mac, still 
freezing onto his machine guns. He looks terrible. 
He must be in great pain. Wonder if he got rid 
of the propaganda leaflets. They shoot you 
for carrying propaganda in Germany, —on the 
ground, they shoot you, — in circles. 

Below a town. God, its Conflans. Think of ae 
ing in Conflans. Buck up. How high are we? The 
altimeter has been shot away. The left aileron’s 
gone too. What is left of the controls seems to bite 
the air better at low altitude though. A tug, and 
we straighten out somewhat. We ought to clear 
the town. Beyond, a nice big field, soldiers drilling 
in it. German soldiers. We make it in a wide curv- 
ing glide. Hold tight, Mac. A thump, a bound — 
another thump and the plane stubs its nose in the 
long grass and flops over on its back. 

Yes, that is grass, but why am I hanging like a 
meal-sack head downward with gasoline dripping 
off my ears onto the nice grass. Who’s that crawl- 
ing in under? Oh, yes, Mac. What’s-his-name. He is 
releasing my belt. Good idea. The big gas tank 
is gone but there is still enough gas in the reserve 
tank to make quite a fire. Fire. Flames are a queer 
color in the sunlight at four thousand metres. 
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No fire. We crawl out. A group of old Land- 
sturmers are resting on their rifles looking doubt- 
fully at the plane. Mac can’t stand up. Take it 
easy. An officer elbows his way through the group. 
They fall back. I salute. He salutes. 

‘““My observer is badly wounded; will you please 
send for a stretcher?” 

He shakes his head — impatiently and says some- 
thing guttural. I try it again in French. 

“Certainly,” he replies, “he will be sent to the 
hospital.” Polite, formal. | 

““May I get him his first-aid kit from the plane?” 

“Certainly.” 

I walk towards the plane, slowly, sticking a cig- 
arette in my mouth. Hell, no matches. I offer a 
cigarette to the nearest Landsturmer. He grins and 
takes it sheepishly. In sign language I ask, “Have 
you got a match?” It seems to work; he fishes out 
two and hands them over. I start for the plane 
again, slowly, — too slowly. The officer gets the 
idea now. He strides up, snatches the cigarette from 
my mouth. | 

Ach, schweinhund, you would burn your plane 
would you,” followed by a torrent of furious 
abuse. The Landsturmers crowd round. I try to 
look innocent. “Burn? No, — certainly not. There 
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is nothing much left of the plane anyway.” Growls, 
but they calm down as the officer gives a sharp 
command. An escort forms about me. “Vorwéarts!” 
and I am marched off. 

The setting sun casts a pink glow on the crumpled 
Breguet, its wheels in the air, its triangular insignia 
of a jaunty Devil, upside down, a bomb in one 
hand, the other thumbing his inverted nose at the 
sky. So much for Hazardous Operations and Preci- 
sion Bombing. 

Stretched on the ground, the still figure of my 
observer. A great guy, — Mac. I wonder what his 
name is.” 





* His name, cited in U.S. Army Orders, by John J. Pershing, 
Commander-in-Chief, ‘for distinguished and exceptional 
gallantry at Conflans, France on September 16, 1918 in the 
operations of the A.E.F.” is Lieutenant Stewart A. MacDowell 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PART II 


THROUGH THE LOOKING 
GLASS 





Chapter VI 


Hace 


The heavy boots of my Landsturmer escorts 
came to a scrunching stop on the gravel path out- 
side a one story wooden shack. The Sergeant opened 
the door and motioned me inside. We entered a 
moderate-sized room whose sole contents were a 
number of wooden benches, a table covered with 
paperasses, and at the table a weary-looking Lieu- 
tenant deeply absorbed in the mysterious paper- 
work that seems to occupy such a considerable 
portion of the time and energies of all armies. 
“What is it?” he said impatiently, without looking 
up. 

The Sergeant told his story. If he had hoped 
to make an impression he was disappointed. The 
Lieutenant’s concentration remained intact. Per- 
haps he had not heard. Five minutes went by. No 
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seine ‘it the interminable scratching of the pen. 
A final flourish and the Lieutenant leaned back in 
his chair. He looked me up and down; then Bert 
'in German, 

“What Squadron do you belong to?” 

peal don’ t understand German.” 

With a Mig he turned to the Sergeant. “Notify _ 
the Intelligence Office,” he said. The Sergeant de- 
parted. Silence. 

“You can sit down if you want to.” 

That was just the trouble, I couldn’t. Efforts 
to convey in pantomime my predicament were 
‘Unsucbtsttul He merely nodded and pointed 
towards the corner to a door marked Abort. Again 
silence. > 7 

About fifteen minutes later the Intelligence 
Officer appeared, neat, brisk, pleasant. 

“Well, you have had quite an afternoon,” he 
said genially: 

| This didn’t appear to call for any special answer. 

“How are you feeling?” he asked. 

“ath right, except for the left part of my be- 
hinid.’3. “§. if : 
| “Ah, you _— hit?” 

“I guess so. 

“Let us see.’ 
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I got out of my flying suit, which he took, ex- 
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amining it carefully. | f © 4 
“You are lucky,” he said, holdiris up the Teddy 
Bear. Between the neck and the shoulder were 
four cleanly drilled bullet holes, two in and two 
out. He turned the suit over. Two more ‘holes at 
the waist line, one in the seat. : 

“Yes, you are lucky,” he repeated. , at” 

“I suppose so. How about my, observer?” 

“He is not so lucky, but, again, he may be 
lucky, it remains to be seen. ne now let 1 us ae 
a look at this behind of yours.” ‘ ; 

I started to let down my pants, but the’ left 
side of its seat and mine were firmly glued together. 
Coagulated blood. Like rust. Slipping my hand 
down between I hit something hard, smooth and 
embedded. It came away in my fingers. ‘The bullet. 
It got quite a laugh. | | 

“Yes, you are indeed lucky!” An pideny was 
sent for iodine and bandage. The latter, when it 
appeared, was of paper, I noticed. a 

“And now,” said the Intelligence Officer when 
the patching up had been completed, “We must — 
let your Squadron know that you are oe and 
sound. One of our pilots will fly over and drop a 
message. What is your name?” I told him. 4 
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“And your Squadron?” 

“Sorry. Can’t tell you that.” 

“But, my dear Sir, we cannot send a message 
through unless we have your name and unit as 
well. It is against international law.” 

“Sorry.” 

“The information will do your Squadron no 
harm. It is quite reglementary. It is in fact ob- 
ligatory.” 

The door opened and in walked a young Lieu- 
tenant with the insignia of a pilot. His face was 
familiar. Less than an hour ago he had sailed by at 
three thousand metres, smiling. He was still smil- 
ing. After an exchange of greetings with the other 
two officers, he came up and shook hands. He had 
a map in his hand. 

“You are lucky,” he said. 

“So it seems.” 

“Why do you fly such small formations?” he 
asked. “It was simple, as you see, to get all of you.” 

“You lost a like number, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, no, I would not say that.” 

“How many did you lose?” 

““Two perhaps.” 

“Perhaps.” 

The Intelligence Officer pointed at the map. It 
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was my observer’s map. Small black dots marked 
the locations (as we thought) of the German anti- 
aircraft batteries. 

“Do you recognize this?” he asked. 

“No.” 

““That is strange, it was in your plane.” 

“If you say so. Just the same, I don’t recog- 
nize it.” 

“Your observer’s perhaps?” 

““How should I know?” 

They studied it for a time. 

“What are those black dots?” 

“How should I know?” 

“Come, you must know what they signify.” 

“Really, I can’t tell you a thing about it.” 

They conferred together in low tones. Suddenly 
the I.O. burst out laughing. “I see,” he said, slap- 
ping his leg, “they represent our old A.A. bat- 
teries. In 1915 this map would have been almost 
correct. Very funny, yes.” Then turning to me, 
“You say this is your observer’s map?” 

“T did not say so.” 

“What is your observer’s name?” 

“T don’t know.” 

His manner changed. “If you continue to make 
such obstinate and ridiculous answers it will go 
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hard with you,” he said icily. Had Mac got rid of 
the propaganda, I wondered? 

_, With rapid movements he unlocked a sareéalip 
which he had brought with him, took out a score 
of large photographs and handed me one. 

“What do you think of that?” he said, eyeing. 
me keenly. It was an aerial photo of some airdrome 
unknown to me. — 

A very clear picture,” I ae 

"You - recognize it; of course.’ 

“Can’t say I do.” 

“And this one?” handing me another. 

“Beautiful camera work.” | 

The fourth One was a picture of Amanty, teen 
from a high | altitude but extraordinarily clear and 
perfect in every detail. There was the Y hut, the 
little white road. Even the edges of the supposedly 
carefully. camouflaged hangars could be seen peep- 
ing out from the woods. At the moment it all 
seemed rather remote. In point of fact it was. 
“And this one?” The I.O. passed over another 
picture. 
| “Maghifident photography. You must have won- 
derful lenses.” | 
__ The best in the world.” Ae 
“All these are your airdromes, I suppose.” 
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“You know very well they are not.’ 
I tried to look surprised and a little Hn#t.’ The 
hext picture showed another flying field, i Aatgiy 
unfamiliar. I held it up ee 
“Ah, you recognize it.’ 


> 
% — 


“Er — no, not at all.” 
With due solemnity the picture was. Tebtked, 
put in a separate envelope, and carefully sealed. 
Considering that they had our plane and, our 
names, a check-up should have been a simple mat- 
ter. The whole thing made very little sense. Still, 
if they enjoyed playing games, why not ica adapt- 
able? 
It was getting dark now. The paperwork. Lieu- 
tenant gave an order to the attendant. The Jatter , 
got up on a chair and lit the lamp that swung ; from 
the ceiling. The pilot clicked his heels, saluted, and 
went out. Presently there was a knock at poe door 
and in obedience to a brusque “Come in” there 
entered a burly Sergeant, followed by a tall gan- 
gling enlisted man. More saluting and heel clicking. 
Instructions from the I.O. “The Sergeant will ac-. 
company you to your next destination,” he said. 
“You will do exactly as he tells you, and if you | 
are wise you will make no attempt to escape.” 
The Sergeant growled something and patted his 
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revolver holster significantly. The tall enlisted man 
also growled in a higher key, and patted his. He 
did it less impressively though. 

Outside, a large open Mercedes was purring. 
Final instructions from the I.O., final salutes. The 
Sergeant motioned me into the tonneau and clam- 
bered in after. The tall man sat in front with the 
driver. At the main road we turned north-west, 
paralleling the lines. A stone marker read “Verdun, 
71 Kilometres.” Night had fallen. The car rolled 
briskly along the white French road. We showed 
no lights. Through the vaulted branches of the 
trees, stars glimmered. A crisp autumn night. The 
air bit shrewdly. Far to the left, the rumble of 
cannon. Occasionally, the ghostly radiance of a 
distant star-shell. Drowsy. The road to Verdun. 
On the other side. 1916. The road from Bar-le-Duc 
to Verdun. Long lines of camions, dust, dead horses, 
bouncing ambulances, Waldo, John Munroe, Break- 
band Clark, Henry Suckley, — no lights, — in and 
out of shell-holes, — behind, on the stretchers, the 
blessés screaming. 

A sudden swerve to the right. A horse’s head, 
mouth foaming, flashes over the left corner of the 
wind-shield. The rider cursing. The side of the 


car grazes a wet flank. Another flank — another, 
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as the plunging teams sheer off to their right. Hubs 
of caissons passing over our hubs, obliquely. The 
artillery train sweeps by, the big wheels rattling 
and pounding on the hard white road. The familiar 
smell of dust, leather and sweating horses. Must be 
getting near Verdun now. Why does the artillery 
always hog the entire road? Only last week they 
took off one of Breakband’s rear wheels and 
smashed his ambulance to bits. He reported it to 
the Commandant at Bar-le-Duc but got no satis- 
faction. C’est la guerre. A star-shell to the left. 
Two green faces hurtle by, shouting imprecations. 
Why are the oaths guttural, and the steel casques 
the wrong shape? That last gun careening past is 
not a French 75, it’s a German 77. I remember 
where I am. It is very cold and my tail is numb. 
Through the trees the same stars are twinkling. 
We are coming into a town. Shuttered windows. 
No lights. Our exhaust re-echoing in the dark 
empty street. We slow down and come to a stop 
before a two-storey house. 

The Sergeant who had been snoring, his arm 
through mine, bestirred himself. We descended stif- 
fly. The door opened. Inside, light and warmth. 
A living room with a stove. Near it an old collie 
asleep. An orderly setting a table for two. Wine 
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glasses. ‘““Where is the Herr Captain?” asked the 
Sergeant. I did not gather the orderly’s answer. 
Exit the Sergeant. The orderly gestured toward 
an armchair and continued with his table-setting. 
An interval. The door opened and a middle-aged 
Captain entered, — smiling, polite. “You have had 
dinner, no? You must be hungry. You shall dine 
with me. But first a glass of wine. Karl, the 
wine.” 

So that was it; the classic first night “‘party” at 
which you were expected to become very drunk 
and give away deep military secrets. Suppose you 
did not know any military secrets. What did it get 
anyone? One good meal anyway. Karl poured the 
wine. It was dark and sweet, something like a bad 
Port, and obviously stepped-up. Welcome never- 
theless. 

‘““Here’s to your good luck,” said the Captain, 
raising his glass. 

“Thanks.” 

“You were very fortunate in coming down 
alive.” 

“Yes, very fortunate.” 

“We must let your people know of your good 
fortune. What Squadron did you say you belonged 
to?” 
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The same line, the same answers, more or less. 
Then a new angle. 

“You have a family?” he asked. 

Les. 

“Father, mother, sisters?” 

““My parents and a brother.” 

“Think of their feelings. You must consider 
their feelings. You will be reported missing. They 
will worry terribly. They will be in anguish. Your 
mother, think of your mother, the shock may kill 
her. Surely you will give me the name and loca- 
tion of your Squadron so that I may notify them 
that you are safe.” 

“What is the matter with notifying the Red 
Cross at Geneva? That’s the usual procedure, isn’t 
te? , 

The high-powered wine was beginning to make 
itself felt. 

“That may be done also,” he said, raising his 
glass, “‘but it takes longer, and we must first have 
the necessary information regarding your unit. Do 
you enjoy the wine?” he added as an afterthought. 

“Yes, fine, thanks,” draining another glass. He 
filled it up again and his own. 

“Tell me,” he asked, “what was your occupa- 
tion in America?” 
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“Filling ink-wells and selling bonds to the par- 
ents of my friends.” 

“So” a pause, “You are a fils de famille, are you 
not?” 

*"That’s right.” 

“What is your favorite sport?” 

I started to say Ping-pong, but thought better of 
it. What. in hell is this all about, also when do we 
eat? Lots of bad wine but so far no food of any 
description. 

‘Tell me something,” he said, replenishing the 
glasses. ““SHow did you happen to volunteer for 
the War?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Belgium, the Lusitania, — 
a few things like that, — anyway, I like the French, 
don’t you? Their cooking, their wines, Paris, all 
that.” 

He let it go, but said sternly, “Do you know any 
Germans?” 

“I had a German governess once.” 

“Ah, yes, but do you know any other Germans? 
— Karl, another bottle of wine.” 

Nothing was mentioned about dinner. 

““We Germans are a great people,” said the Cap- 
tain as he poured the wine. “A great people, and 
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we are fighting the world. With our backs against 
the wall, we are fighting the world, and we will 
win. Your country should never have come into 
the War.” His voice shook. “What business is it 
of yours? What do you know of Europe, of Ger- 
many, of our culture, our ideals?” There were 
tears in his eyes. 

“How about a little something to eat, Captain?” 
I asked. 

“You Americans are crass materialists,” he was 
shouting now, “Money is your only God. To pro- 
tect your wretched loans you aid the British in 
their blockade of our country, and you send your 
amateur soldiers to France. A nation of sixty mil- 
lion people, you would starve us, exterminate us. 
This very night, Germans are going hungry, and 
you think only of your food, — Karl, another 
bottle of wine.” 

Once more the glasses were filled. ““What Ger- 
mans did you say you knew?” he asked more calmly. 

“Well, let me see, there’s Fritz Yaeger, our old 
Club Steward in Cambridge. He’s a Bavarian, a 
grand fellow.” 

““Nice people the Bavarians.” 

“Relatively nice people, I’m sure.” 
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“Good fighters too,” he continued, “but not as 
good as we Prussians. Do you know any Prus- 
sians?”’ 

“T used to know your Crown Princess, but she’s 
more Russian than Prussian.” | 

“Sir, you joke in extremely bad taste.” 

“[’m not joking. At Cannes the Princess Cecile 
used to come over and play with us in the garden. 
Once she tried to kiss me, but I was shy and ran 
away. I wish now I hadn’t run away, but that’s 
life.” 

The Captain pounded the table. “Sir, you have 
gone too far,” he bellowed. A glass upset. Things 
were getting a little hazy. 

“Wait a minute, Captain, you don’t quite get the 
picture. I was five years old at the time and my 
grandmother —”’ but the Captain’s chair was 
empty. I had not seen him get up. Something un- 
der the table? The collie maybe. 

“Are you there, Captain?” 

No answer. Karl standing by the table babbling 
incomprehensibly. The party seems to be over. 

“Guess I'll turn in, if you don’t mind. It’s been 
kind of a long day.” 

Karl shunting me across the room, opening a 
door, pushing me through it. Slam. The key turns 
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in the lock. Darkness. Fumbling. Some kind of a 
couch. On it. Oblivion. 


Throbbing head. Throbbing tail. Heads or tails. 
Tails it is. Three inches from my nose a dirty yel- 
low wall. Roll over. Ouch. Moldy evil-smelling 
gunny sacking. The cold gray dawn filtering 
through wooden-slatted shutters. In the opposite 
corner a heap of battered furniture, covered with 
dust. Itch. The gunny sacking alive with fleas. 
Hopping. What kind of a joint is this? Must have 
been very drunk. The gradual return of memory. 
Hell. I close my eyes. Scratch. , 

“Raus!” A large figure loomed above. “Get up 
and be quick about it.” A heavy kick shook the 
boards of my pallet. “For the last time, get up.” 
My old friend the Sergeant. The party was defi- 
nitely over. “All right, Sergeant; where do we go 
from here?” 

“You'll find out.” | 

Before the door a strange-looking conveyance, 
something like a miniature hay wagon. Upon the 
drooping figures of the forlorn horse and driver a 
fine cold drizzle was falling. Into the tumbril the 
Sergeant and I climbed, seating ourselves on the 
board that spanned its width behind the driver. 
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We moved off through the town to the north. 
Cloppity-clop. No one about yet. Too early. Once 
on the highroad our steed broke into a half-hearted 
trot. The board was hard. No springs. No fun. Des- 
tination unknown. In the army one got used to 
starting for unknown destinations, and what did it 
matter anyway. 

“How was the Captain this morning?” I asked. 

“You have been impertinent enough as it is,” 
said the Sergeant. “We shall see how you will enjoy 
solitary confinement.” 

Not very genial, the Sergeant. Perhaps he did 
not enjoy the rain, the hard board seat, the fleas. 
Montmedy, 1 kil. Well, well. So this was Mont- 
medy. It looked differently from the air. On the 
outskirts of the town a group of prisoners working 
in the fields quite near the road. French civilians. 
One of them, as we approached, straightened up. 

"De Vautre cété, ca marche, hein?” he asked 
eagerly. 

T’en fais pas, on les aura.” 

A German guard stalked up raising the butt of 
his gun. With a shrug the Frenchman resumed his 
task. It was a good shrug, perfectly executed. 
Frenchmen digging in French soil under the muz- 
zles of German muskets. Strange. We passed on 
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into the town. A contingent of German soldiers 
on their way out. Muttered “Schweinhunds.” 
Long curious stares. As a show, prisoners seem to 
be sure fire. The beholders lend them sinister at- 
tributes, I suppose, transforming them into strange 
fearsome animals. Also the spectacle of human 
beings under forcible restraint is more or less in- 
decent. That must be it. The public has always 
liked indecent spectacles. Formerly they went out 
to Bedlam and laughed at the lunatics. Same idea. 

Before an official looking building in the center 
of the town — it might have been the Mairie, — 
the cart came to a stop. Up the stone steps, up a 
flight of dark stairs, the Sergeant piloted me. A 
dingy gray room. Several benches. At one end a 
large desk upon a sort of dais. From the back of 
the room a gloomy-looking Corporal emerged, as 
we entered. For some minutes he and the Sergeant 
spoke together in low voices. Finally they motioned 
me to the bench nearest the dais. We all three sat 
down. The bench was hard, but at least it did not 
jolt. Across me the Sergeant and the Corporal 
conversed. I gathered we were awaiting the pleas- 
ure of Captain something or other. After a while 
the Sergeant produced a piece of bread and half 
a sausage from which he pared slices with a dirty 
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knife. The sausage smelled pretty high, but not 
as high as the Sergeant. Food. No food since 
Amanty at lunch. Could that have been only yes- 
terday? | 

The door opened noisily. Crisp footsteps. The 
Sergeant hastily put away the bread and cheese 
and leapt with the Corporal to attention. The 
Captain, about to mount the dais, wheeled sud- 
denly and barked an order of some kind. The Ser- 
geant and Corporal jerked me to my feet. 

“What do you mean by not standing up when 
a superior officer enters the room?” The Captain 
glared at me through a monocle that shimmered 
in the uncertain light. “In your army do you not 
stand up and salute your superior officer?” 

“Yes, but you see I am not familiar with the 
insignia of your army.” | 

“From now on you will have the opportunity 
of making an intensive study of the insignia of our 
army,” he said icily. 

“Yes, sir.” It was like being back in Issoudun. 
One felt quite at home. © 

“Wipe that smile off your face and salute,” he 
snapped. I complied. 

“Sit down,” staccato. 

The Sergeant and the Corporal sat me down with 
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a bump. Ouch. That wasn’t so funny. The Captain 
seated himself at the desk and flipped over the 
docket disdainfully. A pause — then, without look- 
ing up, the usual questions. Name. Age. Rank. 
Then the inevitable. 

“What is your squadron?” 

“T cannot answer that.” 

He sat back in his chair, the monocle shimmering 
again. 

“So, you refuse to answer.” 

“T have no choice in the matter.” 

“Perhaps we shall change your mind about that.” 

He tossed the papers to one side and nodded to 
the Sergeant. 

“Take him away,” he said. 

Down the stairs, down the stone steps and along 
the village street flanked by the Sergeant and the 
Corporal. The rain had stopped and the sun was 
trying to come out. Curious stares from the pass- 
ers-by. Out of the town we marched. Down a short 
hill, up a long one. It was getting hot. Mouth dry. 
Tail sore, — whole leg sore. ““How much further, 
Sergeant?” | 

“You will see.” Then in a few minutes he added, 
“Not far now.” 

*“That’s good.” 
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The Sergeant was sweating. I rather liked the 
Sergeant. He was so serious. 

At the top of the hill, a slight decline and the 
road took a turn to the right. On the bank by the 
roadside a stockade of barbed wire inclosing two 
or three small low wooden buildings. Before the 
double-wired entrance we halted. The Sergeant 
mopped his brow. In answer to his call two guards 
appeared from the little administration building 
and after a good deal of fumbling opened the 
gate. We entered the enclosure. The Sergeant 
disappeared into the administration building 
with one of the guards. The other remained with 
me. 

“What is this place?” I asked him. 

“No talking,” he said gruffly. 

After a while the Sergeant and two other guards 
reappeared. The Sergeant shook hands with both 
the guards, gave a grunt in my direction and de- 
parted, still mopping. 

The guards closed in on either side and we pro- 
ceeded to the smallest of the buildings. One of the 
guards unlocked the door, threw it open and 
pointed in. I entered. The guard withdrew, clos- 
ing the door after him. The key turned in the lock. 
The room was empty save for two cots against the 
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wall and a table on which stood a bottle of water 
and a quarter loaf of bread. It was impossible to 
get more than a small amount of the bread down, so 
old and dry it was, gray-mouldy brown and full 
of straw, but thank God for the water. From the 
single window, a view of barbed wire, and at inter- 
vals the guards making their rounds. What time was 
it? Early afternoon? What did it matter? On one 
of the cots a blanket. Too tired to unfold it. Too 
tired to scratch even. Sleep. 

Morning. A guard was standing by the table. 
He had replaced the empty bottle of water with 
a full one and was examining the remains of the 
bread. 

“Good morning,” I said. 

“No talking,” he replied. © 

He placed another quarter loaf of bread on the 
table and was about to leave. 

“How are your latrines here?” I asked. 

“If you want to go to the latrine you can signal 
me through the window,” he said suspiciously. 

“[T want to go now.” 

“All right. Come with me, — but no tricks,” 
he added, patting his revolver. 

“O.K. No tricks.” 


Solemnly we marched across the inclosure to the 
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latrine, a small single-seater. Not a bad job. The 
Flying Cadets of the U. S. Air Service could hardly 
have improved upon it. Through the barbed wire, a 
civilian and a girl talking to the other guard. Some- 
thing about flieger, — amerikanischer — laughter. 
Back in my room again. Nothing to do but pick 
straw out of the bread and try not to think too 
much. Pretty soon my parents would be getting a 
postal card from the government. “We regret to 
inform you that your son, Lieut. Charles R. Cod- 
man, U.S.A., A.E.F., has been reported missing 
in action,” or something comforting like that. 
Must get my mind off this angle. The whole point 
of solitary confinement is to break you down so 
you will talk. About what? What the hell do I 
know that is of any military value? Oh, well, it’s 
all a game. A rather childish game, but it’s got 
to be played according to the rules. 

A long day. 

But not as long as the next one. 

The third night, no sleep. Hunger. Memories of 
meals. Larue’s, Foyot, Walter’s, Waldorf Lunch, 
the frozen beans of Issoudun. Food. Any kind 
of food other than straw bread. What’s this busi- 
ness about food from the Red Cross? Feverish. 
Rome was not built in a day. The early bird gets 
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the worm. You can’t make bread without straw. 
Fitful dozing. 

Morning. The guard, the water-bottle, the quar- 
ter loaf, but no little fishes. Light-headed. My hip 
pocket. A wad of francs. 

“Sergeant,” I said — they like being promoted, 
—‘“Can’t we arrange for a little something to 
eat?” 

“No talking,” he said. 

“Well, how about money talking?” I held out 
a twenty franc note. In those days francs were 
francs. 

“Here, take this and get me some cigarettes and 
something to eat. If the cigarette butts get you into 
trouble, Pll say I brought them with me. Go ahead, 
now, and keep the change.” 

He glanced out of the window, turned, pock- 
eted the bill and left without a word. 

A long morning of infinite boredom. Lengthen- 
ing shadows. It must be afternoon. Twenty francs 
gone up the spout. What a damned fool. Bitter. 
Doze. The key turned in the lock. Enter the guard 
like a conspirator. With furtive glances at the win- 
dow he dumped from a dirty handkerchief an 
opened tin of ladies’ cigarettes, slim with long 
straw tips, matches and half a good sized sausage. 
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The rate of exchange appeared to be high. Still, 
the thing might be developed. Anyway the ice was 
broken. The sound of voices at the gate caused 
the guard to retreat precipitately. Half an hour 
later, footsteps. The door opened and with a none 
too gentle shove, a stumbling figure was propelled 
into the room. It was getting dark but the uniform 
of a French Lieutenant was distinguishable. He 
looked around in a despairing kind of way and 
caught sight of me. 

‘““Ah, you are Canadian, yes?” he said in Eng- 
lish. 

“American.” 

“Ah, what a sad plight we find ourselves in,” 
he said. ““War is terrible. Around me people were 
being killed. I was knocked senseless. When I came 
to I was a prisoner.” 

“Have a cigarette,” I said. “Where were you 
taken?” 

“At Verdun, only yesterday.” 

“T thought it was quiet around Verdun.” 

“No, no, they have renewed the attack; before 
long they will break through, before long it will 
be all over unless you brave Americans can send 
many more troops.” 

“Don’t worry, there'll be plenty more.” 
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“How many of you are there in France now?” 

“T don’t know. Lots.” 

“How many can you send over before spring?” 

**A half-million, a million.” 

“Ts it possible?” 

“Certain.” 

“You are a flyer, yes?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where were you taken?” 

“Near Conflans.” 

“Your squadron is near there?” 

“No, it’s quite a ways up the line but we got 
blown off our course.” 

“So, — I see.” A pause. ““Your American planes 
are good?” he continued. “You have many of 
them?” 

“Lots of them and more to come.” 

“That is good.” Another pause. “Do you think 
the Allies will win?” 

“Sure. Don’t you?” 

“T hope so,” he said, without much conviction. 
Funny accent. Guttural., 

“Where did you learn to speak English so well?” 
I asked. 

“J was in Canada before the War.” 

““Whereabouts?” 
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“Er — Quebec.” 

“Yes, that’s a good place to learn English. Nice 
city. Quebec.” | 

“Very nice.” 

“Ever been to the French part of Canada?” 

“Alas, no. Just Quebec.” 

A long pause. 

“What part of France do you come from?” I 
asked him in French. “Alsace, perhaps?” 

It was no use trying to be helpful. 

‘““No, no, Iam from Bordeaux,” he replied testily. 

“Is that so! I have friends in the Sauternais and 
the Medoc, possibly you know some of them.” 

“Tt is not likely,” he said, “I lived some distance 
outside the city.” 

It was too ridiculous. It wasn’t any fun. If 
the German Intelligence Department insisted on 
E. Phillips Oppenheim charades why didn’t they 
at least coach their boys in a little Geography 
and Elocution. Bordeaux, indeed. With that accent. 
Conversation languished. It was all rather depress- 
ing. 

“Well, I think PIl turn in.” 

“Yes, I too am fatigued,” he said. “It was a 
long hard march from Verdun.” 

Oh, hell! He was obviously harmless but the idea 
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of having him in the same room all night was not 
wholly pleasant. Anyway, the sausage and the cig- 
arettes were something. In the morning he was gone. 

“Where is the ‘Frenchman’?” I inquired of my 
friend the guard when he appeared with the morn- 
ing bottle and quarter loaf. He looked a little puz- 
zled and offended so I let it go. “When do I start 
for an honest-to-God prison camp?” I asked. 

“Soon now,” he said. ““T'wo days, three days.” 

“Does one get anything to eat at the prison 
camp?” 

“Oh, yes, more than here.” 

That sounded encouraging. 

“Unless you are sent to East Prussia to a disci- 
plinary camp,” he added. 

“What gets you there?” 

“—Insubordination, refusing to answer questions, 
getting fresh.” 

“T see. Well now let’s you and I work out a sys- 
tem here for the next couple of days. We might 
start with a nice juicy steak and —” 

The guard held up his hand and listened. Voices 
outside. He opened the door. Coming up the gentle 
incline from the entrance was a huge coal-black 
Senegalese of formidable mien. Foam bubbled from 
the corners of his mouth, and his eyes rolled wildly. 
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Two guards on either side held revolvers to his 
inky head and two more behind with fixed bay- 
onets prodded him onward with nervous thrusts 
and throaty exhortations. Doubtless they had heard 
tales of severed German heads in Senegalese knap- 
sacks, and were taking no chances with this sable 
giant. My guard sidestepped hastily as the big negro 
caromed through the door to collapse on the nearest 
cot. For a minute or two the guards remained clus- 
tered around the threshold, then retired, turning the 
key in the lock. 

The Senegalese sat on the edge of the cot and 
rocked backward and forward rhythmically. Occa- 
sionally he moaned. After a while he got calmer. 

“Ow est-ce qu’y a, mon petit, ca ne gaze pas?” 

He didn’t seem to hear but the rocking and 
moaning subsided. Two big tears rolled down his 
cheeks and spattered on the floor. 

Moi froid,” he said plaintively. 

I draped one of the blankets over his shoulders.. 
On his great frame it took the proportions of a 
shawl. He started rocking again. Just a big, fright- 
ened tar-baby. I held out a cigarette to him and 
couldn’t help laughing at his startled expression. 
Tentatively he reached for it with an enormous 
black paw. Pink palmed. 
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“Non, au contraire, Americain, — ami.” 

**T ot Francais?” 

“Oui, presque.” It was too complicated to try to 
explain America to him. 

“T oi officier?”’ timidly. 

“Si tu veux.” It was beyond his comprehension. 
I struck a match for his cigarette. Muffled ex- 
clamations at the window. The guards must have 
been peering in. The sight of an officer lighting 
the cigarette of a buck private, —a black savage, 
— was more than they could stomach, I suppose. 
Off they shuffled with shrugs of disgust. 

Half an hour later the door was unlocked and 
my guard appeared, his expression severe and a lit- 
tle hurt. 

“You are leaving immediately,” he announced. 

‘“That’s good news.” 

“No talking,” he said. 

With a parting wave to the recumbent figure 
of the Senegalese who was sleeping peacefully, and 
dreaming, let us hope, sweet dreams of his native 
Africa, I passed through the door of the dismal 
room with feelings of almost pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. 

At the entrance to the compound, a brand new 
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Sergeant awaited me. Something like my old Ser- 
geant, only fatter and wheezier. The barbed wire 
gates opened and closed behind us, and once more 
the open road unwound ahead to unknown destina- 
tions. 
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{ea SUN was shining as we eased down the 
long hill into Montmedy. At the foot, however, 
instead of entering the town, we headed in towards 
a brick building with a single chimney that had 
the appearance of a small power plant. The Ser- 
geant knocked on the heavy metal-studded door, 
which was immediately opened by a spick and span 
Corporal in hospital uniform. We entered to find 
the first impression of a power plant confirmed. The 
cement floor was spotlessly clean. The boiler hissed 
softly, emitting a pleasant smell of coal and steam. 
“Take off your clothes,” said the Sergeant. 
“What for?” 
“All prisoners are required to go through the de- 
lousing station before entraining for Germany.” 
So that was it. Not a bad idea at all. As I divested 
myself of uniform, shoes, socks, underclothes, each 
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article was popped into a kind of an oven beside 
the boiler. When everything was in, the Sanitary 
Corporal clanged the door to and turned a valve. 
“Live steam,” he said to the Sergeant; “that does 
the trick.” The Sergeant wasn’t much interested. 
The Corporal, a perfectionist evidently, after a 
careful appraisal of my person went to a cup- 
board from which he withdrew a towel and a bar 
of brown soap. Cutting a diminutive piece from 
the latter he handed it to me with the admonition 
not to use too much on my head or there would 
not be enough for anywhere else. I thanked him 
and was duly shown to the shower baths in the 
adjoining room. 

“Two minutes only of hot water,” he said. The 
soap lasted out the two minutes exactly. German 
efficiency. Back once more in the boiler room. Sev- 
eral shades lighter. On a baker’s shovel the Corporal 
withdrew from the oven a steaming mass. My 
clothes. For several minutes too hot to touch. My 
uniform had turned an unhealthy mottled gray 
and as it cooled took on the rigidity of a heavily 
starched evening shirt. The same with shoes and 
belt. Energetic beating and kneading gradually 
broke them down, however, and once on, there 
was no question but that loss of beauty had been 
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more than offset by heavy gains in purity. As we 
took our leave the Sanitary Corporal and I bowed 
gravely to one another, —I with feelings of re- 
newed self-respect and he, doubtless with the ar- 
tisan’s justifiable pride in his work, — that of mak- 
ing prisoners safe for the Fatherland. 

The station platform at Montmedy was crowded 
with troops. Through the sea of gray-green uni- 
forms the Sergeant pushed his way and mine. Mud- 
encrusted boots, tunics, soiled and torn, stubbly 
beards and hollow eyes under battered coal scuttle 
helmets. Young faces, middle-aged faces, all old, 
all with the unmistakable imprint of the trenches. 
For these grizzled veterans a prisoner held little 
interest. An occasional jeering reference to clipped 
wings, a few scattered Schweinhunds, but mostly 
listless sullen indifference. Nevertheless it seemed 
prudent to stick close to the Sergeant, who had a 
way of veering off at unexpected angles, and it 
was a relief eventually to find ourselves in the 
relative seclusion of the station’s Lampisterie. 

As a child I had always had a yen to explore the 
Lampisterie of a French railroad station, but some- 
how the opportunity had never arisen. Well, here 
I was with ample time to fathom its mysteries. 
Rows of railway lanterns. Many sizes and shapes. 
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Red, green, yellow, blue. French lamps, German 
lamps, cans of oil, spare wicks, beer bottles. ‘The 
Lampiste himself, an old man in faded Territorial 
uniform, was crouched over a small table care- 
fully smearing a hunk of bread with an evil-smell- 
ing brown substance. He and the Sergeant engaged 
in desultory conversation. The warm reek of to- 
bacco, beer, and lamp-oil. Not as exciting as child- 
hood imaginings, but restful, and like everything 
to do with railroads, a little sad. Outside, the sol- 
diers milled restlessly about. Here and there bottles 
tilted to upturned mouths. Some half-hearted sing- 
ing. German soldiers waiting on French railway 
platforms for German trains. American aviators 
bombing German soldiers and trains in French 
railroad yards. German engineers regulated by 
French lanterns from a Lampisterie presided over 
by an old German Lampiste with stained whiskers 
and a bad breath. Light-headed again. Hunger does 
that. Not unpleasant. 

An electric bell ringing insistently. The train. 
German locomotive. French coaches. EST. III 
Classe. The Sergeant plunges through the crowd 
gripping my wrist. We struggle aboard. Full. The 
Sergeant orders two enlisted men to give up their 
seats. Expostulations. What, give way for a filthy 
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American swine? The Sergeant is sympathetic but 
firm. They get up and go off down the corridor 
growling. We wedge in. Wooden seat, — hard. On 
the seat opposite, knees touching mine, an old 
woman with a market basket in her lap. She is in 
deep mourning. Sparse gray hair, bitter gray eyes. 
Sick-looking. She leans forward to examine me more 
closely. “Schweinhund!” She rises to her feet and 
‘spits full in my face, then clutching her basket 
stumbles out into the corridor. Two middle-aged 
civilians in the other corner look over their spec- 
tacles frowning. “Well done, — just what he de- 
serves, as they rustle their newspapers. 

‘The Sergeant remains impassive. The old woman’s 
spittle runs down my face onto my uniform. Won- 
der if there are any rules governing being spat 
upon. Don’t think one wipes it off. Let it dry. 
The train bumps along. Flat wheel. All French 
coaches have a flat wheel. Past the window French 
landscape unwinding. In the next compartment, 
singing; hoarse, slightly drunken. Doze. A poke 
from the Sergeant. The train is slowing down, clat- 
tering over switches. The Sergeant gets up. “Come 
on.” The corridor is jammed. Smoke, beer, rancid 
sweat. Through the clogged doorway we are poured 
onto the platform. More troops. Many drunk. 
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Swaying. Loud talk. Flieger. Schweinhund. Chef 
de gare. Hommes. Dames. The pattern of the rail- 
road yard seems familiar. LONGUYON. Are all 
our objectives to be visited? The sky overhead 
deep blue. At three thousand metres a couple of 
big white clouds. From four thousand they must 
look lovely. Nice to sink into them. Great day 
for a late afternoon raid. Just about the hour now. 
That would be funny. Or again, not so funny. As 
it is, some of these birds are getting pretty ugly. 
One big Boche, sour drunk, lunges in my direction. 
The Sergeant pushes him off, but he keeps coming 
back. His friends gather round. The Sergeant or- 
ders them away. They talk back to him. Menacing. 
He fumbles for his revolver. Things don’t look 
so good. A whistle. Out of the tunnel from the 
north slides a big through train. Timely. “Stand 
back,” shouts the Sergeant. Surging. Commotion. 
The Sergeant pulls me off down the platform. 
Thanks, train. Third class carriage. Big one. 
Crowded though. Corner compartment. Four civil- 
ians, two corporals. Growls, but no spitting. No 
women. The Sergeant sticks me in the corner out 
of range. Stifling. A whistle. We are off. Smoother 
rhythm than the last train. No flat wheel, but the 
seat just as hard. Sore. Burning. Itch. Fleas again. 
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What would the Sanitary Corporal say? Through 
the window the countryside pink in the evening 
light. A civilian unwraps his supper, bread, sausage, 
hard boiled eggs. Offers one to his neighbor. No, 
thanks very much. A gurgle, — my stomach rum- 
bling. Mouth watering. Try to sleep. No use. The 
Sergeant produces a small package from his side 
pocket. Dirty brown paper. Frayed gray string. 
He opens it methodically, unknotting the string 
with big grimy fingers. Bread and sausage. He eats. 
Crumbs fall from his mustache onto his tunic and 
stay there. I close my eyes. The smell of bread and 
meat. Something shoved into my hand. A piece of 
bread. Thanks. Better than the Montmedy bread, 
and there is a trace of sausage grease on it from 
the Sergeant’s fingers. Food. People rob and steal 
for food. I fish around in my hip pocket. The 
wad of francs is still there. The Sanitary Corporal 
was an honest man, — or a careless one. 

“At the next station, Sergeant, can I buy some 
food — for both of us?” 

The Sergeant looks cautiously round the com- 
partment. No one paying attention. ‘Perhaps — 
later, — we shall see.” 

Sleep. Vague dreams. I am on the midnight from 
New York to Boston. A rotten berth, — no ventila- 
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tion, — cramped — and why has the porter left a 
nail in it? It keeps sticking into my tail. The New 
Haven badly run down. Complain in the morning. 
Stopped now. Clanking, buckling, changing loco- 
motives. Damned inconsiderate. An endless freight 
train grinds by. Between cars, —light blinking 
intermittently through the window. The freight 
gone. Now the light shines steadily. On the plat- 
form beyond, baggage trucks creak shrilly, a 
hammer clinks on the wheel housings beneath, 
the shouts of two trainmen re-echo under the 
station canopy’s curved sweep of sooty glass. 
Providence, R.I. Only an hour more before 
Back Bay. Dim figures in the compartment. What 
is wrong with this picture? Through the win- 
dow a sign under the light. Not Providence. 
METZ. 

The Sergeant snored heavily. A discreet nudge, 
a more decided one, but he only mumbled in his 
sleep. The civilians had departed. Steps in the cor- 
ridor. A large man accompanied by an even larger 
woman, both laden with bags and bundles, tramped 
across our extended legs. The Sergeant awoke with a 
start. 

“Sergeant, how about something to eat? Here, 
I have money.” 
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“Where are we?” 

Pivietz.” : « 
’ He looked out of the window yawning. ““Noth- 
ing open at this time of night. In the morning.” 
No use. | 

Eventually the train moved on. The Sergeant 
and I leaned against each other and slept. It was 
daylight when I awoke and we were in a station. 
“Where is the money?” the Sergeant was saying. 
Armed with a ten franc note he disappeared leav- 
ing instructions with the Corporal across the way 
to keep an eye on me. The Corporal flattered by 
this novel responsibility, placed his hand on his re- 
volver and glared. The large man and woman eyed 
me curiously but without much aversion. This was 
War. They were seeing it. After a while the Ser- 
geant reappeared with a loaf of bread, sausage, 
and an old tin can containing something brown 
and liquid that passed for coffee. A most satisfac- 
tory breakfast. The train was moving again. A 
cigarette, — very important. Yes, there were still 
some left. 

“A cigarette, Sergeant?” 

He took one. 

“Corporal?” He glared. 

“Go ahead,” said the Sergeant. 
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The Corporal relaxed and took one. Then the 
other Corporal took one. 

“You permit?” I said, bowing to the large 
woman. Her mouth dropped open and she flushed. 
The large man grumbled something unintelligible 
and they both gazed out of the window in deter- 
mined fashion. 

As the food took hold, things began to look up. 
The sun shone brightly on the passing landscape 
of Lorraine. Rather exhilarating not to have the 
remotest idea whither one was bound. Suburbs and 
a city. Strasbourg. The capital of Pété de Fois Gras. 
I went into this with the Sergeant, and another 
foraging expedition was arranged and financed. 
He returned without any paté but the body and 
bouquet of the sausage were of superior quality. 

Shortly after leaving the city and its reddish - 
Cathedral, the train rumbled onto a bridge. Be- 
low, the strong even flow of a great river. The 
Rhine. Escaped prisoners had swum it, but it looked 
pretty broad and swift moving. There was some- 
thing final about crossing the Rhine. 

Three quarters down the heavens, the sun shone 
warmly through the left hand window of the com- 
partment. We had turned north. The wooded 
hills of Baden shimmered serenely in the clear after- 
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noon light. Peaceful. The train slowed down. At a 
little station it stopped. On the platform an elderly 
gentleman in tweeds, courteous, smiling, talking 
to the station master, resplendent in green uni- 
form. With a flourish the station master placed a 
horn to his lips and blew a croaking note. An an- 
swering whistle and the train pulled slowly out. 
Beyond the station a golf-course stretched almost 
to the tracks. On the green a young man in knick- 
ers and white jersey was putting. Nearby a lady 
in white with a red parasol was watching him. A 
pretty lady. Soon they would be going up to have 
tea. The train slid past. Somewhere a war was go- 
ing on. 

The hills and trees cast lengthening shadows. 
Over their tops a gathering mackerel sky, opales- 
cent in the setting sun. The train clipped rhyth- 
mically along. The Sergeant drowsed. Lights in 
farmhouse windows. Blackness now, and raindrops 
peppering the panes. 

A long shriek of the whistle. The large man and 
woman began collecting their bundles from the 
racks. City lights. The Sergeant wakes up and 
looks at his watch. “We are arriving,” he says. The 
dim lights of a large covered station. A sign. 


RASTATT. Stiffly we descend to the quay. Civil- 
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ians, soldiers, scurrying. We cross tracks and make 
our way to the street. It is raining. We plod along 
‘into the town, then turn as if to go out again. Un- 
der an occasional street-lamp the pavement gleams 
wetly. The streets themselves are deserted. Our foot- 
steps echo hollowly. In the darkness, the still darker 
outline of a rampart. We cross something, a moat 
perhaps, and the Sergeant is pounding on a heavy 
door set in thick masonry. The grinding of a lock 
and the door is swung back a few inches. A Cor- 
poral with a lantern peers out. The Sergeant gives 
a password of some kind and we enter a dark cor- 
ridor of stone. Papers are exchanged, and after an 
interval the Corporal motions me to follow him. 
The Sergeant goes off down the corridor in the 
opposite direction. Another Sergeant gone. Where 
do they go to, I wonder. | 

The Corporal led the way up a long flight of 
stone steps. At the top he fumbled with the bars 
of a large wooden door. It opened into a vaulted 
hallway. The Corporal stepped backwards and the 
- door closed behind me. The only light came from 
a lamp or lantern on a table at the farther end of 
the hall. Around the table were gathered three 
figures in what looked like British uniforms, play- 
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ing cards. Advancing on the group, I hazarded a 
“Good-evening.” | 
They looked up from their game. 
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““Good-evening,” non-committally. 

Along the end wall were several army cots. Two 
of them occupied. In one, a formless mass com- 
pletely enveloped in blankets emitted alternate 
snores and deep sighs. The occupant of the other 
was a more quiet and decorous sleeper. At the foot 
of his cot the képi and neatly folded tunic of a 
French Captain. | 

““Just get in?” said one of the players, as he dealt. 

“Yes.” 

The cards clicked on the table. 

“Tf you want a blanket you’d jolly well better 
lay onto it before that bloody Neapolitan opera 
singer takes the last bloody one,” volunteered the 
player on the dealer’s left, whom I took to be an 
Australian or New Zealander. “Every half hour, 
up he jumps calling on all his heathen Italian Saints 
and yelling for another blanket.” 

“Steady on,” said the third player, a young Eng- 
lish Second Lieutenant with a pleasant voice, “the 
poor blighter has been down with the flu for the 
last two days.” 
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“Would you mind telling me what kind of a 
joint this is?” I asked. 

The Second Lieut. laughed. ““You’re an Ameri- 
can, aren’t you?” he said. 3 

Yes. 

“Well,”’ he said, “you have the pleasure of find- 
ing yourself at the well-known Prison Camp of 
Rastatt, or rather in its ante-chamber. At every 
camp, one spends at least one night in the ante- 
chamber before reaching the Camp proper. It’s a 
tradition or something. We, for example, arrived 
early this afternoon. Tomorrow morning we'll all 
be taken into the fold.” 

“Will we eat?” 

“We shall, and jolly well too, particularly you 
Americans with your Red Cross supplies. But tell 
me,” he seemed puzzled. “Don’t your Intelligence 
chaps tip you ue about all this sort of per 

“T guess not.’ 

“How odd.” He flicked a card out and picked 
up the trick. 

‘“Rastatt is one of the largest receiving camps in 
Germany. Not a bad place, I’m told. Bavarian 
training barracks formerly. Rather mixed, I fancy. 
French, Italians, Canadians, Russians, — that sort 
of thing. And Americans,”’ he added politely. “One 
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doesn’t stay long though. They ship you on to the 
distribution camp at Karlsruhe and eventually to a 
permanent camp — with your own people.” 

“Always an ante-chamber?” I asked. 

“So I am told. Especially at Karlsruhe.” 

‘“That’s the place they coop you up in a bloody 
little hotel full of bloody peepholes and dictaphones 
and German Johnnies dressed up in British uni- 
forms,” remarked his neighbor from the Antipodes. 

“Quaint of them, isn’t it?” said the Second Lieu- 
tenant. 

“Have they got them here?” I asked. 

“Any bloody Hun dictaphones listening in?” 
The Australian shouted at the ceiling. A moan 
from the nearest cot. “If there are, they must have 
some bloody fine Caruso records by now.” He 
nodded irritably in the direction of the cot. “Why 
are all Italians so damned — ” he paused to light a 
cigarette. 7 

“Bloody?” murmured the up to now silent third 
player in a patiently inquiring tone, as he took the 
final trick. 

The game broke up and following the example 
of the others I rolled up in a blanket on one of the 
spare cots. The lamp cast a feeble yellow glow. 
Dark shadows on the vaulted ceiling. Damp, cold. 
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Rastatt means something to me. What, I wonder. 
The Congress of Rastatt? Not good at history. 
Don’t remember anything about it except vaguely 
that Napoleon wouldn’t let Sweden send Fersen as 
their representative. ““A Royalist?” Bonaparte was 
asked. “Tout ce qwil y a de plus Rovyaliste,” said 
Napoleon. “Il a couché avec la Reine.” That was 
final. What a man. How he must have hated being 
a prisoner. He loved war. Drilling. Wait a minute. 
Drilling! ve got it. Old Fritz Yaeger our club 
steward. Bavarian. Military training twenty years 
ago. Rastatt. Time and again of an evening in Cam- 
bridge he would regale us with stories of Rastatt, 
these very barracks, the great walls, the courtyard, 
where as a young man he had done his compulsory 
military service. Good old Fritz. How amused he 
would be to — ' 

“What’s so funny?” grumbled the Australian 
turning over. 

“Nothing. Sorry. Good-night.” 
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NG. Sounds of running water and 
splashing. Bent over a wall sink near the entrance 
door the monosyllabic Britisher was going through 
his morning ablutions. In the corner a scatological 
bucket. The Italian sat on the edge of his cot, his 
head in his hands. The Second Lieutenant was 
offering him a cigarette, but the Italian only shook 
his head disconsolately and groaned. The French 
Captain and the Australian still slept. Through two 
small windows high up in the gray wall, shafts of 
sunlight. 

A fumbling outside the door. It opened to admit 
the Corporal. He walked the length of the hall 
and placed on the table a can of the strange acorn 
brew that in the prison camps of Germany went 
by the name of coffee. 
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“Wo ist der flieger Amerikanischer?” he peered 
through the gloom. 

“Sounds like me,” I said, getting up. 

“Come along,” said the Corporal. 

A minute at the sink and another at the bucket, 
a gulp of coffee, and I joined him at the door. “See 
you later.” 

““Cheerio,” said the Second Lieutenant. 

Down the long stone steps the Corporal led the 
way. At the bottom he unlocked a door. Bright 
sunshine. A large open quadrangle. Paved. The 
buildings forming the sides of the inclosure unmis- 
takably of the genus barracks. Prisoners in groups 
standing about. Mostly British and French. 

In a sundrenched corner three Italians with pale 
faces and stubby beards, absorbing the warm rays 
with the avidity of cellar-starved plants. As we 
crossed to the opposite end of the courtyard, two 
Englishmen, a Captain and a Major, walked briskly 
by. Morning constitutional. They nodded. Faces 
freshly shaved. On mine a week’s growth. 

The Corporal knocked on a door marked In- 
firmary. “Come in.” At a table, writing, a pleasant- 
faced man of about thirty in the uniform of a 
British Captain. “Hello,” he said, getting up. ““How 
goes it?” 
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“Pretty good.” 

. ‘Have a bad trip?” 

“Not so bad. Not much to eat.” 

“Feeling O.K.>?” 

“Yes, except a sore tail. You’re an American, 
aren’t you?” 

“Sure thing. Oh, you mean the uniform. I was 
with a British Medical Unit. Wanted to get to 
the Front.” 

“You got your wish.” 

“Yes,” he smiled. “Flanders. They rounded up 
our dressing station during the spring drive. Let’s 
see this tail of yours.” 

I let down my pants. 

“You got off easy,” he said, after sopping away 
the remains of the adhered bandage. “Spent bul- 
let?” 

sais Ot ads 

“It would be all healed now except for the 
iodine burns. Who did that job?” 

I told him. 

“In a few days you'll be as good as new,” he 
said, applying a fresh paper bandage. “That is all 
they give me to work with,” he continued, “paper 
bandage and zinc ointment, but in your case it 
will do nicely. Now we'll make out a report for 
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the Red Cross in Berne.” He reached for paper and 
pen. 

“Will that get back to my family?” 

“Why, sure. That’s one of the things the Ameri- 
can Red Cross is for, — that, and sending in food 
for prisoners.” He smiled. Things were certainly 
looking up. 

‘““Name. Address. Parents. Health excellent,” he 
wrote, “Slight wound in —, well, let’s call it the 
left thigh, it is more elegant. And now,” he said, 
rising as he sealed the envelope, “you would prob- 
ably just as lief have some breakfast. Come on.” 

And some people don’t believe in Santa Claus. 

Again the courtyard. Smiles. Cheerios. Bonjour, 
docteur. A passing German Sergeant saluted. 

“Do you look after the whole camp?” I asked. 

“Well, if anyone is really sick, I try to give 
them the once over. It saves the Germans the ex- 
pense of having a regular doctor, and in return 
the Commandant sees that the Red Cross stuff really 
gets through. Not a bad fellow, the Commandant, 
if you treat him right and salute a lot.” 

‘““There’s a pretty sick Wop up in the ante- 
chamber,” I said. 

“He'll be brought in this morning. Pll take a 
look at him.” 
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“Any Americans here?” 

“Only a few now. Quite a crowd went on last 
week to Karlsruhe. The ones that are still here will 
probably be waiting this minute at the supply 
room.” 

“Did a bunch of American flyers come through 
here early. in August?” I asked. 

“Who, for instance?” 

“Henry Lewis, Joe Mellen, Bob Browning?” 

He shook his head. I reeled off the names of the 
others, ending with Major Brown. 

“No,” he said. “Of course if they were captured 
up North they would probably have been sent 
direct to Karlsruhe and then to Villengen, that’s 
the permanent camp for flyers.” 

We entered a building and descended a stairway 
to the basement. Sure enough, before the door of 
a kind of store-closet, an expectant group of erst- 
while members of the A.E.F. 

An Infantry Captain and a couple of Artillery 
Lieutenants. 

“Here he comes, boys.” 

“Great day, Doc, isn’t it?” 

*“How’s the Doc today?” 

“We've got a new member,” said the Doc, pro- 
ducing a key. Introductions over, we followed him 
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into the supply room. Shelves. Cans of corned 
beef, beans, tongue, chocolate bars, jam, ivory 
soap, shaving brushes, tooth brushes, Luckies. On 
the floor, small wooden boxes stenciled with Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Berne, Switzerland, and the name 
of an individual prisoner, Capt. James F. Sullivan, 
Ist Lieut. Sidney Marvin, etc. Kriegsgefangener, 
Rastatt, Baden, Deutschland. The Doctor picked 
up one of the boxes at random. “Here, you'd 
better start off with this,’ he said, handing it 
to me, “That will give you one of everything. 
At meal time the/Feldwebel lets us use the stove in 
the mess-hall. By combining our stuff with the 
regular prison fare, the boys have evolved some 
pretty tasty dishes. The game is to team up with 
a couple of other fellows and work out a sys- 
tem.” | 

“Where does First Lieutenant Sidney Marvin 
come in?” I asked, taking the box. 

‘““He is probably in Villingen by this time,” said 
the Infantry Captain. 
©The names on the boxes don’t mean a ne 
any more,” the Doctor explained, “except that 
somewhere there is, or was, a prisoner of that name 
on the Red Cross books at Berne. In about a month, 
boxes marked with your own name will begin to 
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arrive here but you'll never see them. By then 
you'll be getting other peoples’ boxes at Karlsruhe 
or Villengen. On the whole it works out rather 
well.” 

“Sounds like Bolshevism to me.” 

““That’s right,” said one of the Lieutenants, “‘and 
the Doc here is the Big Chief Bolsheviki.” 

“Hurray for Trotsky and the Red Flag — or 
Cross rather,” said the other Lieutenant. 

The Doctor looked at his wrist-watch. ‘Roll 
call in ten minutes,” he said. “Better report to the 
Feldwebel; he'll assign you a bed in one of the 
dormitories and tell you about roll call, meal hours, 
etc. If you have any money he’ll want you to turn 
it in. They give you prison money in exchange. 
We are not supposed to have razors,’ he added, 
looking at my chin, “but for the price of a mark 
you can get shaved by the Frenchman who’s got 
the barber shop concession. He hangs out next 
the Feldwebel’s office. If you run into the Com- 
mandant in the yard, don’t forget to salute. So 
long, see you later.” 

I thanked him, and clutching my precious box 
made for the stairs. 

Kriegsgefangenen. It was like the first day of 
boarding-school. 
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The ensuing weeks at Rastatt — two, three? 
who knows, or cares? — were pleasant enough. 
Two roll calls a day, and the rest of the time one 
was left to one’s own devices. Dinner and supper 
in the long basement mess-hall were the focal points 
of each day. The regular prison fare consisted of 
meager rations of straw-bread, sour watery cabbage 
redolent of caraway seed, and of course the inevi- 
table ersatz coffee. Eked out, however, with the 
carefully apportioned Red Cross supplies, the two 
daily meals were sufficient to sustain life and a 
little more. During daylight hours one could roam 
the courtyard at will. In bad weather one hung 
around the dormitory, talking, smoking, or just 
day-dreaming, — of food mostly. 

From the end window of our dormitory was 
visible obliquely the corner house of a narrow 
cobbled street. Shuttered windows. Over the door, 
a delapidated lantern with the number 7 printed 
on its glass. The red-light district. Barracks. Con- 
sumer demand. I must remember to ask old Fritz 
about that. Even under the present dispensation it 
was rumored that among the prisoners some of the 
more persistent Casanovas would arrange with the 
Corporal to go over the wall at night. Probably not 
true. Lots of gossip in a prison camp. From five 
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to six in the afternoon No. 7 was usually quite ac- 
tive. The neat French Captain of the ante-chamber, 
an artillery observer with a penchant for statistics, 
would post himself at the window, and time the 
customers with a stop-watch. “Regardez-moi ce 
type-la,” he would say feelingly, as a German en- 
listed man emerged, casually buttoning up his 
tunic. “Trois minutes, quarante deux secondes. 
Salaud, va.” The French can put a lot into that 
word. 

Other impressions. The superb prison technique 
of the British. Their cheerful studied insolence 
towards the German authorities. One Britisher, 
walking hatless in the yard, failed to notice the 
passage of the Camp’s Commandant. 

“Attention!” bellowed the latter, stopping in his 
tracks. The Englishman stood respectfully at at- 
tention. 

“Why do you not salute?” The Commandant 
was purple. 

“Our army regulations do not permit us to 
salute bareheaded,” replied the Englishman quietly. 

The next day not a British cap was to be seen 
in the courtyard. When the Commandant strode 
through they stood at attention smiling courte- 
ously, but no salutes. The Commandant was apo- 
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plectic. What could you do with people like that? 
They knew their rights. 

One day a neutral Spanish commission visited 
the camp. After roll call, a tall thin Spaniard asked 
the senior British officer if he had any complaints 
to make. 

“The conditions here are passable,” he replied, 
“but I should like to call the attention of the In- 
ternational Committee on the Treatment of Pris- 
oners to the fact that the British officers tempo- 
rarily detained at the German prison-camp of 
Rastatt have not received their pay allowances.” 

The Spaniard looked blank. “I will make a note 
of what you say,” he remarked. 

“Thank you. That is all, I think, for the mo- 
ment,” said the Senior Officer. 

Against the angles of the prison wall, the British, 
with an old tennis ball and home-made bats, had 
improvised a sort of two dimensional squash game. 
One brisk autumn afternoon a tournament was 
in progress. Unseen by the players and the gallery 
watching them, an arresting group advanced slowly 
across the courtyard from the entrance building. 
Two German guards with fixed bayonets. Between 
them a young British Lieutenant. His tattered uni- 
form was deeply stained and encrusted with dirt. 
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The left trouser leg completely torn away. From 
knee to ankle, ugly scratches and contusions. Above 
a reddish stubble of beard, a mud-smeared smiling 
face. Green-gray. Obviously in the last stages of ex- 
haustion. Two weeks previously he had “gone over 
the wall” in an attempt to make the Rhine. For 
fourteen days, we learned later, he had traveled 
by night, hiding in haystacks by day. For food, beet- 
roots and grass. As he and his escorts approached 
the tourney, one of the players made a difficult 
back-hand get. 

“T say, Bailey, that was jolly well played,” the 
returned prisoner called in clear tones. At the 
sound of his voice they all turned. For a moment 
no one spoke. The other player, a Captain, took 
a step forward. 

“Hard lines, Holbrook,” he said, “but cheer up, 
there’ll be bully-beef stew waiting for you.” 

“Right-o, sir,” 
guards led him off in the direction of the punish- 


said the prodigal smiling, as the 


ment cells. 

They watched him in silence until he had dis- 
appeared through the archway. Then Bailey turned - 
to the Captain. “I believe it’s your serve, sir,” and 
play was resumed. | 

At mess that evening a sharp eye might have 
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noted each Britisher carefully transferring a good 
part of his supper to sundry pockets, the proceeds 
destined, with luck and a little bribery, for the 
punishment cell’s hapless occupant whose sole fare 
for the next three weeks would be, officially, 
straw-bread and water. To the casual observer, 
however, they presented merely their customary 
debonair and carefree appearance, together with 
the impression that they somehow always managed 
to give of having dressed for dinner. A remarkable 
race, the English. 

It was after roll call, one fresh October morning, 
that six of us, the two U.S. Artillery Lieutenants, 
the Australian, the monosyllabic card-player, 
Bailey (the Second Lieutenant of the ante-cham- 
ber), and myself, received orders to prepare for im- 
mediate departure. Prisoners travel light. Outside 
of the clothes in which I stood, my entire be- 
longings consisted of a Red Cross comb and tooth- 
brush, and an overcoat three sizes too small, pur- 
chased from the French barber who had accepted 
it from a New Zealander in payment for tonsorial 
services rendered. It was therefore only a question 
of minutes and a few goodbyes before our group 
assembled at the entrance building, ready and ex- 
pectant. The Doctor came up to see us off. It was 
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with real regret that we bade him farewell. As I 
write these lines, I cannot for the life of me re- 
member his name (to everyone in the camp he 
was plain “Doc”) but his cheerful radiating kindli- 
ness I shall never forget. A swell guy. ; 


In the morning sunlight the streets of Rastatt 
presented a far less lugubrious aspect than on the 
rainy night of my arrival. People, horses, carts, 
circulating; shops functioning, gave one a sense of 
well-being, moreover its citizens were used to 
Kriegsgefangenen, and our convoy, headed — and 
tailed — by armed guards caused little stir. An oc- 
casional “Guten morgen” to one of our escorts. 
Here and there a slightly jeering smile at our ex- 
pense, eliciting from the Australian a barrage of 
Bloody Blighters and other terms of opprobrium. 

“Always make as much trouble as possible,” he 
said. “It keeps the bloody guards busy, and what’s 
more it keeps them here instead of at the bloody 
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Front,” which in its way was logical enough. 
As usual, the railroad station was crowded, but 
on the train, when it finally drew in, we had a 
compartment to ourselves. The journey to Karls- 
ruhe, our immediate destination, was uneventful, 


except that the game organized by the Australian 
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consisting of each one of us in turn leaping to our 
feet every ten minutes, with pained expression, 
and insisting on being escorted to the Abort, kept 
us very busy as well as keeping the bloody guards 
from the Front. 

The sun was still high in the heavens as we 
marched up the main street of Karlsruhe, its side- 
walks thronged with bystanders. Now the guards 
were plainly on their mettle. Their mustaches 
bristled, and they barked incomprehensible orders, 
fierce and meaningless, as they practically goose- 
stepped up the tramway line. Was not Karlsruhe 
a proud metropolis, and must not the citizens be 
given every opportunity to gloat over the van- 
quished foe? They did. Jeers and cat-calls greeted 
our progress, and the Australian outdid himself 
with spirited and sanguinary retorts. 

At length we came to a halt before a smallish 
high-stooped building that bore some faint resem- 
blance to a New York side street boarding house. 

“This must be the famous hotel,” Bailey whis- 
pered, “Remember and watch out.” 

The guards marshalled us up the flight of stone 
steps, through the narrow entrance door and into 
a dark hallway. Presently a thin wizened Feldwe- 
bel appeared out of nowhere, and after taking 
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careful count of our convoy, instructed two of the 
guards to march the British contingent to the rear 
of the building. As they disappeared down the cor- 
ridor, we in turn were ushered into a small dingy 
room on the right. After a long wait, the Feldwebel 
reappeared, and again counted us with great care. 
Finally he turned to the Corporal who accom- 
panied him, and pointing to me said, “No. 27.” 
The Corporal opened the door, and motioned me 
to go ahead. At the foot of a narrow flight of 
stairs he pointed up. I mounted to the next land- 
ing, a darker and narrower corridor. The Corporal 
shoved me ahead. “Up,” he said. Again I mounted 
identical stairs to an identical hallway above. Dark 
and dusty. “Halt.” The Corporal unlocked a door, 
then opening it he jogged my elbow and motioned 
with his head. “In,” he said. I entered, the door 
closed, the key turned in the lock. A small hall 
bedroom. No bed. I bumped against a table. Dark. 
The single window was solidly boarded. Above it, 
half closed with chains, a narrow transom, through 
which trickled faint light, sickly, dirty gray. The 
air was dead. I remembered as a child, driving by 
the city prison in Geneva, fascinated by the sheet- 
metal coverings on the outside of the windows 
of the disciplinary cells. Within a foot of the top 
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they flared out a little. “All the prisoner can see 
is just that wee patch of sky” the old cabby had 
said with unction. ‘““That is all he sees, all his life.” 
Cheerful thought. Here there was not even that 
wee patch of sky. | 

Not alone though. Near the door, two shadowy 
figures, that I had not noticed in the dim half- 
light. Sitting on the floor, their backs against the 
wall. 

“Hello,” I said. 

No answer. After a while one of the figures rose 
slowly and began ostentatiously tapping the wall. 
Dictaphones. British uniform. Funny hat. New 
Zealander. Wish our Australian was here. The fig- 
ure resumed his seat. I sat on the floor, my back 
to the opposite wall. Suspicion hung in the room 
like a heavy cloud. Oppressive. 

“Anybody got a cigarette?” I asked. 

“No.” The figures conversed in low tones. 
Silence again. Time went by. An hour? hours? 
The light from the transom had faded away. Com- 
plete darkness. No lunch. No supper. Fitful sleep. 
Floor hard. Wall hard. Crick in neck. Itch. Fleas 
again. Scratch. Sleep. 

Through the transom, dirty-gray light seeping. 
Across the room, sounds of breathing. The air cold, 
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fetid. The key turned in the lock. The shadowy 


figures stirred, wheezing, as the Corporal stuck 
his head in the door. 

“Der Flieger Amerikanischer,” he called. _ 

I got up with difficulty. Stiff. He held the door 
as I passed through, then closed and relocked it. 
Down one flight of stairs. On the second floor the 
Corporal steered me to a door at the back, on which 
he knocked. ““Come in.” 

A small room. A desk with a lighted lamp. Seated 
at it, a dark pasty-faced individual in civilian 
clothes, scribbling busily. A chair. I started to sit 
down. 

““Keep standing,” said the man at the desk with- 
out looking up. Presently he set aside the docu- 
ment on which he was working and picked up a 
file of loose papers. 

“Your name?” he said, still not fee up. I 
told him. Nationality, rank, the old rigamarole. 

“The name and number of your squadron?” 

“T can’t tell you that.” 

“And why not?” he said, looking at me for the 
first time. 

“You know perfectly well why not,” I said. 

He fixed me with a nasty dark eye, tapping with 
his pencil on the desk. “Your dossier here, shows 
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that your answers have been unsatisfactory and im- 
pertinent already. (“Ole retty”, was the way he 
said it.) “I warn you,” he continued, “things will 
go hard with you if you persist in being obstinate.” 
He turned again to the papers on his desk. “You 
were brought down near Conflans on September 
16,” he said. 

Yes,” 

“The name of your observer was MacDowell; S. 
MacDowell,” he said. 

“Thanks,” I said. 

“What?” he looked up sharply. 

“Nothing, I did not say anything.” 

“You and your observer were bombing the town 
of Conflans on September 16?” he asked. 

“You ought to know,” politely. 

He leaned back in his chair, the pencil tapping 
again. ““You dropped propaganda from your plane,” 
he said, gazing at me thoughtfully. | 

“T did not,” I replied truthfully enough. 

“Your observer dropped it then?” 

“T have no reason to believe so.” 

“Do you deny that your plane carried propa- 
ganda?” 

““Have you any proof that it did?” 

“Answer my question.” 
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ey know nothing about any propaganda being 
dropped. As for the plane, you’ve got that.” 

He made a note on the paper before him. 

“You refuse to name your squadron?” he asked 
after a pause. 

“T do.” Again he made a note. 

“That is all.” Putting the papers to one side, he 
nodded to the Corporal, who opened the door. 
Once more we climbed’ the dark narrow stairs. 
The Corporal unlocked the door. I entered and 
once more the door closed and the key turned in 
the lock. The room was empty. On the table, a 
bottle of water and a quarter loaf of bread. In 
the corner, under the transom, a bucket. Useful. 

Minutes. Hours. Interminable hours. Inexpres- 
sible boredom. How long was this going to last? 
Depression. Propaganda. No hope of Villengen 
now. East Prussia. Disciplinary Camp. Bitter. The 
rattling of a key and the door opened. The Cor- 
poral again. Come along. Down the two flights of 
stairs. What now? 

In the street floor hallway, Bailey and one of 
the Artillery Lieutenants with two guards. 

*“How did you make out?” I asked. 

“No talking,” said one of the guards. 

Five minutes later the Corporal came down the 
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stairs with the other Artillery Lieutenant. Pres- 
ently the Feldwebel appeared and, after final i in- 


structions to the guards, threw open the entrance , 


door. As we started down the steps, Bailey paused 
a moment to brush the dust from his trdubers : 


“Get along now, step lively,” said the Feldwebel ‘ 


% 


_ from,the doorway. rs ts 


“Never fear, my man,’ » Beale replied over his 


shoulder, ‘ ‘and I warn you I shan’ t stop here again, 


“you know; nor,” he added, “should I feel justified 
in | recommending your place to any of my friends,” 
With which, amidst a chorus of “No talking, 


Silence, Be quiet,’ ’ from the guards, ht made a dig 


“nified descent to the sidewalk. mK ’ 


“4 Again the gauntlet ‘of the Karltruhe streets. Te 


# 
was late afternoon. The beer- parlors and side- 


walks were crowded. Only a short walk, however, 


to the Officers’ Prison Camp which occupied a 
portion of the former municipal zodlogical gar- 
dens, now transformed to accommodate Kriegsge- 
_ fangenen, instead of animals, by: the simple expedi- 
ent of a high encircling wooden fence topped with 
barbed wire. After’ being: admitted, we were at 
once herded into a wooden shack, adjacent to the 
entrance, and eommahded to strip. Our. clothes s 
wete thoroughly searched, cand our bodies given a 
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meticulous examination. Nothing of interest be-. 


ing discovered, we re-clothed ourselves, received 
instructions as to the location’ of our barracks, and 
were free to wander’ among the unkempt foot- 
paths under the mangy trees. 

A thoroughly depressing place, Karlsruhe. Pale 
-wraithlike figures in variegated uniforms hovered’ | 
disconsolately about. English, French, Canadians, 
several U. S. ‘Flyers from unfamiliar squadrons, a 


| ‘couple of Russians, floating phantoms. God knows 
how they had got here. In the air, a kind of fret- 


$ 


ful anxiety. Confinement, undernourishment, and 
uncertainty were beginning to tell. 


Sitting on the ground, leaning aeainst hie, ‘ack 


racks where the dying rays of the chill autumnal 
_ sun played feebly upon it, a very young English-. 


man. Royal: Flying Corps. Pale. Under his ‘eyes, 
violet shadows. Skin almost ‘transparent. One leg 
‘useless, encased ‘in splints and bandages. Bailey was 
pene to. him as I approached. hoe 

“Good to see you again, old man,” he was say- 


sn6i “Another week or two and you'll be fie as a 


7 Fy 


fiddle.” nie 


_ The other smiled wanly. 
“They’ I surely send you to Villengen,” Bailey 
“went on cheerfully. “A good rest will put you right | 
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as rain, and then you'll be getting parcels from 
home.” 

I walked on. A minute later Bailey joined me. 
He was pale to the lips with anger. Two German 
guards passed. ‘Filthy swine,” he muttered, then 
after an interval, — ““That chap you saw there, — 
used to be at school together. Great sprinter, a 
hundred yards in ten flat. Been flying up north 
since the summer of 715. Lied about his age. Brought 
down somewhere beyond Noyon last November, 
badly wounded. Hospital for three months. Treat- 
ment rotten, but they did save his leg. Came on 
to Karlsruhe in the spring. Arrived in the evening. 
He was standing on the station platform. Sirens. 
Air raid. Our people come over quite often. An 
elderly German, big chap, — civilian, saw Jamie’s 
wings, flew into a passion, hit him over the head 
with his cane. ‘British murderer’, he kept shout- 
ing. Jamie helpless on his crutches. Might have 
poked him with one of them, but didn’t, — just 
stood there. The German kicked his bad leg. Full 
swing of a heavy boot. Kicked his knee-cap clean 
off. When the guards finally pulled him away, 
Jamie said the German was frothing at the mouth. 


Out of his head. The week before his wife and one 
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of his children had been killed in an air-raid. Some 


of our people.” 

He was silent for a minute. 

“Will he pull through?” I asked. 

“I hope not,” Bailey answered. “You saw him. 
He doesn’t want to live.” 

At the end of the path we turned back. 

“What a bloody-awful mess it all is,” said Bailey 
in a low voice. 

Two days dragged by. Arrivals and departures. 
Rumors that the Americans in the camp were to 
leave for Villengen the following day. Like most 
prison rumors it came to nothing. 

In the morning it rained. Under the cold gray 
drizzle the municipal zodlogical gardens presented 
a more dismal appearance than ever. 

Rain-induced thoughts on racial characteristics: 
the British, inured to Scotch mists and London 
fogs, preserving their habitual composure; the 
French, irritable, frankly fed up, grincheux; the 
few Italians, utterly forlorn. Where does there exist 
a more realistic, a more vivid people than the French 
in their native land? Unlike their best wines, 
however, they do not travel well. Uprooted, the 
Frenchman, with few exceptions, loses something 
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of his racy savour. He becomes dé paysé. A dimen- . 


sion disappears. i 
_ The Englishman, as the sun’ that never sets can 
testify, engagingly consistent the world over, ex- 


he 


‘cept perhaps in England where he can sometimes “ 


be rather exasperating. The American, at home: ant 


abroad, good natured, inquisitive, bumptious, 


kindly, adaptable, —— too adaptable perhaps. 


Such desultory reflections were suddenly dis- 


pelled by the sight of a stocky figure limping } 


towards me, a broad grin on his round familiar 


face. Mac! for the love of God. MacDowell; iS.» 
MacDowell! Beet 
“When did you get here?” Sinnilt aed 


It transpired that he had only just arrived. The 


hospital had been pretty tough. One bullet, four 


holes, — through the thighs (as the: Doc would 
have said). Getting along fairly well now though. 
_ Step by step, the afternoon of September 16th 

was thoroughly re-hashed. Night ‘fell upon the — 
camp at Karlsruhe, and we had not yet reached 


- the final crash. During the afternoon the weather 


had cleared, and now a pale moon gleamed ek 

on the roofs 6f the barracks, and across the foot- 

paths the moth-eaten trees cast deep black. shadows. 
_ “Listen, what’s that?” a” 2 
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‘ Frém’ the far side of the city a low moaning 
sound, swelling in volume to a prolonged howl. 


- Then much nearer, in the city’s center, the rising 


shriek of other warning sirens. Air raid. Again and 
again the banshee wailing, — rising, falling. Be-_ 


_ yond our wooden palings, scampering feet, hoarse 


cries, oaths, hysteria, fear, — a city in the grip of © 


- abject terror. 


¢ 


From the barracks, the prisoners pouring out 
into the open, exultantly. A hundred pairs of eyes 
eagerly scanning the heavens. A hundred throats 


shouting encouragement. Two German guards 
scuttle by on the run, swearing foully. Hoots of | 


ae 


J 


laughter and derision. Bailey and someone else, 
carrying between them a limp form. Jamie. In a 
clearing they place him gently on the ground, a 
rolled-up tunic under his head. He is smiling hap-. 
pily. A French Major, who has been gazing in- 
tently skyward, his hands clasped behind his back, 
raising one arm, calls ina loud voice, “Silence, mes 


amis. Ecoutez un peu.” There is quiet. Yes, you 
can hear them now. Faintly, but distinctly, the 


steady drone of their motors. High up a whistling : 
sound, growing, growing, screaming, tearing, cre- 
scendo. A terrific detonation: Another, — still an- 
other. The prisoners are shouting: ‘Come on, boys, 

hiner? . 
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let °em have it. Give ’em all you’ve got. Crown 
the bastards.” 

One more final rending crash. The streets rever- 
berating in the night. From the cowering city, 
silence. On the pale face of the cripple a look of 
exaltation. He is pointing upward. Across the face 
of the moon, four black specks moving steadily 
westward. “Some of our people.” 


An hour or two later we were turning in. “In- 
cidentally, Mac, whatever became of that propa- 
ganda we had with us?” I asked. He looked sur- 
prised. “How the hell should I know?” he said, 
“Probably made nice toilet paper for the Boches. 
It went overboard long before we reached Con- 
flans.” 

That night my sleep was sound and dreamless. 


Early morning. Bustle. “You will be ready to 
leave in an hour,” the barracks Corporal had said. 
Villengen. Anticipation. Near the entrance gate an 
impatient group of American flyers, six of us, 
awaited the welcome moment of departure. Finally 
the command was given. Flanked by preening 
guards we sallied forth for the last time into the 
streets of Karlsruhe. The sun was warm. A num- 
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ber of the citizenry still had their summer straws 
cocked rakishly on the sides of their round heads. 
Good hats to jeer in. 

At a busy intersection, we were halted for sev- 
eral minutes by the traffic of the cross-street. The 
curving roof of the station was in sight, I remem- 
ber. A policeman with an iron cross on his chest 
raised his hand, and we were about to resume our 
progress. From the opposite direction a pitiable 
procession coming towards us. A group of French 
infantrymen, simples soldats, on their way to the 
enlisted men’s work camp. Their thick ill-fitting 
uniforms, faded, torn, filthy. Stubbly beards. Hag- 
gard faces. Wounded, some of them. A squat little 
Corporal, sweat pouring down his face, was carry- 
ing another man on his back. From under the Cor- 
poral’s arms the legs of the wounded man stuck 
out in front, one of them swathed from the hip in 
bloody, pus-stained bandages. The lower part of 
the bandage had become unravelled, and trailed 
the ground. On the crossing, the Corporal’s foot 
struck the car-track. He staggered and his other 
foot caught in the bandage. An agonized cry from 
his burden, as they both plunged headlong into 
the gutter. On the sidewalk the crowd laughed. 
Men and women they laughed. Guttural, cackling 
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laughter. ‘The policeman tugged at the sprawling + 


figures. ‘The policeman ‘was annoyed, so — but he cid, 
not laugh. , | Be 
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We-passed on.» § we 

Memories ‘of three, years Rotores bull- fight’ i in, *'™ 
Madrid. The holiday crowd. The. horses, . -disem- 7 
bowelled. One wretched beast, belly ripped open, | 
entrails hanging. to the ground, hind feet trip-» ** 
ping and: stumbling i in his own guts. His puzzled, — ; 
hurt expression. The crowd laughing. Hoofs, en- 
trails, blood. Comic apparently. Merry. laughter. 7 
The ‘ same, ‘wave of nausea and hot shame. Laughter, 


on occasion, the most jhideons of human sounds. ri we 
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‘Chapter 1X» 


“HE train tina.) on cious Germany; south- 
paral) Morning. Noon. Afternoon. ‘Towards | 
evening, rolling clouds, dark, threatening. Noth- 
ing to eat. Not allowed to bring provisions. Pris- 
oners had made breaks from trains. Some even 
had reached the Rhine, had swum it, naked. Guards 
watchful, rifles across their knees. Boredom. Some- 
where ahead, Villengen. Smith, Ratterman, Joe 
Mellen, Lewis, Jim Duke, Browning, and. the rest. 
Browning probably in charge of the camp by this 
time. The train whistle, — shrill. Seats hard. 
Cramped. Restless. Bored. Try to ‘organize the 
| game of “Abort.” No enthusiasm. Relapse into 
dozing. Evening. Cold. Outside corp lgcrly he 
now. Rain.. 
_ The train was slowing ana The guards stood 
up, their muskets rattling. Coming into a station. 
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Villengen? Pushing through the corridor we swung 
down onto the rain-swept platform. Huddled. The 
guards milling around aimlessly. A sign. LANDS- 
HUT. What the hell? 

“How far is Villengen?” someone asks. “Do we 
walk?” 

““Villengen?” a voice with a southern drawl, Sam 
Frierson’s I think, ““You-all won’t be seeing Villen- 
gen for some three or fo’ weeks yet, —if then. 
This is Landshut, the inoculation camp. Anti-ty- 
phus, typhoid, cholera and what-all: Makes you 
powerful sick they say.” 

Christe 

The rear lights of the train receding between 
wet rails. We are off into the darkness, heads bent 
against the lashing rain. A village. Bells tolling, — 
many bells. Why, — at this time of night? The 
road inclines steeply upward. A path now. Wet 
branches. Muddy rivulets. Forest path, spiralling a 
mountain. Upward, slipping in the greasy mud. 
Above, a huge black mass, looming darker than 
the storm-dark sky. Fortress? Donjon-keep? Medi- 
eval. Through an archway, the path narrows be- 
tween heavy masonries. Single file. Postern gate. 
A lantern in the hand of a guard whose hooded 
cape runs water. He counts us as we pass. Inside 
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the walls, into wooden barracks built against them, 
cold and damp. Stamping of feet. Shaking of coats. 
Bunks in tiers. Lie down. Blanket. Teeth chatter- 
ing. Hot, cold. Fever. Everything hazy. In the bar- 
racks, conversation. Too loud. Bells pealing, sweet 
bells jangled out of tune. 

Gray light. Morning. Someone is shaking me. 
“The line forms on the left.” Drag myself up. 
Small room at the end of the barracks. German 
doctor, big, fat-bellied. A metal syringe flashes. 
Three men ahead of me now. “Take your shirt 
off,” the orderly says. I obey. Cold. The syringe 
sinks into the chest of the man ahead of me. The 
needle sticks in his wish-bone. “Keep still, can’t 
you.” The needle breaks off short. ““Son-of-a-bitch.” 
The doctor seems annoyed. “How can I work 
properly if you don’t keep still,’ he says, picking 
up another syringe. My turn now. A quick jab. 
Another syringe, another jab. That is all. Back to 
bed. Shaking. Chills, violent chills. Cold, hot, sweat- 
ing. Aching bones. Feverish dreams. Evening now. 
Someone with a cup of coffee, — ersatz. 

“How you feeling, old timer?” 

“Not so good.” 

“Try and get some sleep for yourself. You'll be 
O.K. tomorrow.” 
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Chere tossing restlessly. Groaning. Two bunks 
away sounds of vomiting, retching. In the town be- 
low, bells tolling again. “Calmer now. Doze. More. 
dreams: Home, 14 Gloucester St., Boston. I am 
playing with my toly train, — quietly, because my 
father is reading aloud. Beside the other lamp, my 
mother is knitting. They seem very sad. 

‘Two large lumps of cannel coal are smoulder- 


% 


ing in thegrate. — ) | ; 
It is ten minutes after seven; ten minutes after 
my bed- hour, but they have not noticed it yet. 
My » father is reading — Nicholas Nickleby; the 
part wheré Nicholas, in charge of Squeers arrives — 
at Dotheboys Hall. Often, when he is stirred by. 
a particular moving passage, my father’s voice 
has a way. of breaking slightly. It is’ doing it now.. 
The text does not seem right though. Not Nicholas 
Nickleby < any more, Some kind of a letter: Dear. | 
Sir, pursuant | to Miaka received from G.H.Q., we 
regret to inform you that your son ‘is officially 4 
listed’ as Missing in Action. If additional informa- 
tion should be received, we shall advise you fartuan® 
| Very truly yours, U.S. War Department, Office. | 
‘of the Assistant . Adjutant, Personnel Division, 
Washington, Ch That’ S all wrong, Pa, you sli be’ Ms 
hearing from’ the Doc soon, He promised.” I am i 
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sure he will keep his promise. He was a good man. 
My father does not seem to hear. He has stopped 
reading. The clock on the mantelpiece says almost 
half-past seven. Long after my bed-hour. Rather 
exciting. Must go up now though. I do not like 
going up to my room in the dark, alone. I start 
up the stairs. They are dark. The stairs are nade 
of stone. They spiral upwards. They are the stairs 
of the chapel tower at School, — at Groton. The 
bells in the tower are pealing. I am supposed to 
- be up there ringing one of the bells. I am late. 
I was late last Sunday too. Hurry. Mr. Ayrault 
will be angry. The steps seem higher than usual. 
~ My legs ache. The bells clang furiously: Bob Major, 
. five thousand forty changes, Grandsire Triples. 

Must be nearly there. Hurry. Faster. Round and 


+ round the tower in circles. The tower is going 


round too, — spinning. It is:spinning too fast. If 
it keeps on spinning it will, fall, It is et Fall- 
. ing. Falling. 

Bump. Awake now. Must dev uttped my head 


on the wall trying to lean out of the bunk, the 


wrong side. I lean out the other side and am very 
sick on the floor. In the town, bells are striking the 
hour. Re 

Feel better now, but weak, Time to get’ up. 
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The others seem to be up. Most of them at the 
end of the barracks having coffee. At the oppo- 
site end, farthest from the entrance where we came 
in, a Feldwebel surveying a pile of blankets on the 
floor. Cocky, air of self-importance, but not, on 
the whole, unbenign-looking. At his elbow, ap- 
parently directing his activities, a solid figure in 
woollen stockings and a sweater. Something familiar — 
about those stocky legs and that stance. He is half 
turned away from me, but I can see his thick full 
beard, bushy, luxuriant. Paternally, firmly, he lays 
his hand on the shoulder of the Feldwebel. “Now 
come on, Capp,” he says, “none of this economy 
business. The nights are cold, and the boys are 
entitled to more blankets.” 

That voice. Am I still dreaming? BROWNING. 
In answer to a querulous remonstrance from the 
Feldwebel, that rumbling chuckle, ironic, Celtic, 
contagious, unmistakable. No dream. 

“For the love of all that’s holy,” —I begin, 
starting forward. Out of the corner of his eye 
he sees me, and behind his back waves a hand to 
me to keep still. I lean against a bunk. 

“Be reasonable, Capp,” he goes on, “not half 
enough of them, and look at the quality.” With his 
toe he lifts the corner of a blanket. “Dish-rags, 
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that’s all they are, brown dish-rags. A disgrace 
to the Imperial German Government. You look 
these over, while I see if there are any more of them 
at the other end.” 

Leaving the Feldwebel doubtfully poking with 
his swagger-stick at the pile of blankets, Brown- 
ing saunters down the barracks, head in air, beard 
bristling. 

“Saw your name on the list,” he mutters out 
of the corner of his mouth as he passes, “Just 
came over to make sure. You'll be coming in this 
afternoon. Red Cross Committee. Jim Hall. It’s 
all fixed.” 

Down to the end of the barracks, a few jovial 
words with the gang, and back, nonchalantly. 
Again the hoarse, conspirator’s whisper, “Don’t 
say anything now. Might look phoney to Capp. 
Escape attempt, or something. Suspicious devil, 
but O.K. Everything is O.K.” 

“Just as I thought,” he says, rejoining the Feld- 
webel. “Not another one in the place. Well, we 
might as well be going, Capp. There’s that new 
shipment of Red Cross stuff to unpack. See you 
later, boys.” A backward flourish of the beard, a 
broad grin over his shoulder, as he steers the Feld- 
webel to the small door leading to the camp proper. 
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I lie down on a bunk. Gosh! Well, that’s that. 


Browning seems to have taken charge all right. 
That beard. Drowsy. Jim Hall. I’ve heard of him. 
James Norman Hall. With the British at the be- 
ginning. First Hundred Thousand. Then with the 
French. Lafayette Escadrille. All kinds of decora- 
tions. Shot down finally. Heard about it at Karls- 
ruhe. Archie. Direct hit. Whole damn’ shell wedged 
between his motor and the fuselage. Didn’t go 
off. Dud. Diving on a Boche plane at the time. 
Terrific speed. Fabric ripped off one wing. Out of 
control. Plane must have flattened itself out at 
the finish. Landed in a tree. Broken ankle and a 
shaking up, that was all. Great guy, they say. 
Drowsy. Browning, — that beard. Everything is 
O.K. Sleep, — peaceful, dreamless. 
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oe evening found the four members of 
the Red Cross Committee of the Prison Camp 
stretched in comfortable attitudes on the four 
bunks of a small cosy room, situated in a remote 
wing of the ancient castle of Landshut, Burg Traus- 
nitz. Through the two windows overlooking a 
grassy walled inclosure, — our recreational grounds, 
—a striking view of the original early thirteenth 
century tower of the Schloss, the Wittelsbacher- 
turn, together with the imposing outlines of the 
castle’s “massif central” so to speak. Its tawny 
walls, mellowed by the seasons of seven centuries, 
and now suffused with pink by the setting sun, 
surveyed with calm serenity the town beneath, in 
which with placid regularity the church bells 
tolled the quarter hours. On the hillside, shelving 
steeply from the castle’s base, glimpses of autumn 
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foliage, and beyond, the rolling landscape of Ba- 
varia. 

Set into the wall at one end of our snug retreat, 
a large tiled stove radiated cheerful warmth. Above 
the cots, shelves, lined with books, Tauchnitz edi- 
tions. In the middle of the room, within easy reach 
of our bunks, a table upon which the remains of 
the evening Red Cross meal, — which included a 
couple of bottles of Liebfrauen Stiftswein, — were 
still in evidence. Well-being, comfort, peace. 

“Don’t you think, Jim, they are letting down a 
bit on quality?” Browning was saying, sniffing 
critically at his empty glass. ““This is definitely in- 
ferior to the Steinwein we had last week. I must 
speak to Capp about it, — severely.” 

Hall, his dark lean head propped against .a pil- 
low, was deeply immersed in a small leather-bound 
volume. He smiled vaguely and nodded without 
looking up. From below, a series of chimes in dif- 
ferent keys announced the three-quarter hour. 

“There must be more churches in Landshut 
than there are worshippers,” observed Henry 
Lewis, threading a needle preparatory to some 
light home-work on the seat of his trousers. 

A slight interval, then a final ripple of bells, 
more silvery than the rest. 
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“That is Saint Martin’s Kirche,” said Jim Hall, 


as he turned a page after marking a passage in his 
book. “It’s always a minute late.” 

The door opened and a guard poked his head in, 
— jabbered something. Behind him, in the main 
dormitory, another guard with a heaping armful 
of boots, — all sizes and shapes. 

“All right, all right, keep calm,” said Browning 
soothingly. Then turning to us, ““Gentlemen, the 
boot-blacks are here; if you have any shoes to be 
shined kindly place them in the corridor, — no 
extra charge for patent leathers or hunting boots.” 

I looked questioningly at Hall, who putting 
aside the little leather volume, had picked up his 
shoes and now was hobbling in stockinged feet 
to the door. 

“Just a harmless little game they have started re- 
cently,” he said smiling. “‘All shoes are taken away 
at night. It is supposed to make escape more difh- 
cult. They bring them back just in time for morn- 
ing roll call.” 

Henry Lewis was now handing out his shoes and 
I followed suit. Browning unceremoniously kicked 
off his own boots at the feet of the guards. “See 
that you give them a good shine. The service has 
been very poor of late,” he said, closing the door. 
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“Tt all comes from their reading war-stories,” he 
mused, ““Torn and bleeding, the barefoot fugitive, 
closely pursued by the shouting Uhlans, staggered 
on towards the Rhine,—and all that sort of 
thing.” : 

“Or Uncle Tom’s Cabin, maybe,” said Henry, 
settling down again to his sewing. 

“Speaking of war-stories,” I said, ‘““How about 
Major Brown’s Last Flight? How does that one go?” 

‘“‘That’s a short simple story,” said Browning 
yawning. “The cities and rivers got a little mixed, 
that was all.” 

“How come?” 

“Remember when we left Amanty what a nice 
clear day it was?” 

“Clear as mud. I remember.” 

“Well, for a couple of hours we never saw the 
ground at all.” 

“Quite a tail wind too, wasn’t there?” 

“At three thousand metres it must have been 
over sixty miles an hour, wouldn’t you say, Henry?” 

“Something like that,’ Henry murmured, dex- 
terously plunging the needle through the patch in 
his pants. | 

“Well, anyway,” Browning went on, “we were 
between three and four thousand metres when 
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the clouds opened up a little, and there, way be- 
low, was a big city and a river. With that wind 
behind us, we were going like a bat out of 
hell.” | 

As he talked, Browning began making up his 
bunk, punching the pillow and pulling the blan- 
kets around. ‘““The Major had no more idea where 
he was than the rest of us,” he continued, “‘so he 
made a turn into the wind to kind of look things 
over. After a while we figured it must be Metz 
and the Moselle.” 

Browning turned over the top blanket and 
smoothed it down. 

““Maybe the Major wasn’t sure or maybe he re- 
membered there was some rule about bombing 
Metz, — nobody except the French was supposed 
to bomb Metz. Be that as it may, he signalled not 
to drop the eggs, and we headed back home. Some 
gale, I’m telling you. We made practically no 
headway at all. At the end of an hour I doubt 
whether we had traveled ten miles. Gas was getting 
low. Nothing to do but keep going. Finally the 
gas gave out entirely. Nothing to do but pick 
a nice field and land. A couple more of the boys 
were coming down too. As a matter of fact, we 
all came down within a few minutes of one an- 
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other. Everyone landed O.K. The field we picked 


was as nice a little field as you’ve ever seen. There 
was only one thing the matter with it.” Browning 
patted a wrinkle out of the blanket. “It was in 
the wrong country.” 

With a skillful glide he slid into the neatly made 
up berth. “That city and that river I was telling 
you about,” he said, “instead of being Metz and 
the Moselle, turned out to be Coblenz and the 
Rhine. That was all there was to it.” 

He settled himself comfortably on his back, 
hands clasped behind his head, beard pointing at 
the ceiling. Suddenly an accusing finger shot out 
in my direction. ““And where were you, you big 
bum?” he said. “In your cups, at Neufchateau.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t have wanted the Squadron 
to lose its Director of Transportation and one of 
its Mess Officers all in the same day, would you?” 
I asked. 

“T suppose not,” he grunted, as, carefully plac- 
ing the beard under the blanket, he turned to the 
wall. “Anyway,” he added, “I kind of thought 
you'd be along, — eventually.” 


Morning roll call at Landshut was a compara- 
tively informal affair. Clad in strange heterogene- 
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ous costumes, and lacing our restored, if unshined, 
footgear, the thirty odd occupants of the ducal 
castle, — American ex-flyers all, — would sleepily 
irrupt each morning into the grassy courtyard to 
answer to our names. A good deal of talking and 
ribald conversation. Finally, when some semblance 
of order had with difficulty been obtained, Herr 
Capp, with much dignity and a tone calculated 
to impress us with the solemnity of the attendant 
circumstances, would call our names from a little 
black book. Although he knew them all by heart, 
he invariably read each one from the book, with 
careful pronunciation, turning the page at just 
the right place. In accordance with a kind of un- 
written law, the names of the Red Cross Commit- 
tee were called last, a law, I assumed, designed to 
give Browning a little more time to comb his beard 
before descending from our room adjacent to the 
general dormitory. It was farther away, he had 
probably argued. As often as not, however, the 
calling of his name elicited but a hollow silence. 
Then, high up in the wall behind us, the small 
corner window would be thrown open, and through 
the casement would appear the beard, surmounted 
by Browning’s cheerful countenance. “I'll be right 
down, Herr Capp. Last night I thought of leav- 
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ing you for good, but this morning you look so 
nice down there in the garden I just can’t bear to 
go. I'll be right down.” 

Landshut was like that. 

Roll call over, bread and coffee in the mess hall 
below the dormitory. Real coffee, — not the nause- 
ous acorn variety,—and with sugar. Freedom, 
thereafter to roam at will the wall-bound inclosure. 
Over the wall, at the upper end, the main entrance 
to the Schloss, approached by a short bridge. Oc- 
casional civilians passing over it. At the lower end 
of the yard, where the ground sloped away, a small 
door in the wall, which only opened to admit new 
arrivals. Beyond it, within another wall, the inocu- 
lation barracks, —the antechamber. A remote 
nightmare now;— nevertheless we instinctively 
avoided that end of our playground. 

The chief duties of the Red Cross Committee 
consisted of being present at the opening, under 
Herr Capp’s supervision, of each newly arrived 
consignment of Red Cross supplies. All items 
were duly checked and inscribed. Every so often 
Capp would point to a can of corned beef or 
rolled tongue and say, “Open.” The contents be- 
ing duly emptied onto a plate, Capp would pro- 
ceed to prod them solemnly with a sort of bodkin. 
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“You are so distrustful, Capp,” Browning would 
say, himself poking with a fork at the innocent 
viands, “See, absolutely no concealed maps, com- 
passes, jig-saws, or rope ladders. Anyway, you 
know it would break our hearts to leave Landshut 
and you.” 

Having satisfied himself that nothing unseemly 
lurked within, Capp, with a majestic wave of his 
wand would signify that the dish in question was 
inspected, passed, and ready for distribution among 
the inmates. 

Owing to the shortage in Germany of certain 
articles such as fats and sweets, a number of Red 
Cross items commanded a considerable premium 
in terms of the primitive barter and exchange that 
gradually developed. By shaving off a piece of one’s 
Ivory Soap and pooling it with the cuttings of 
others, a surprising amount of good Munich beer 
could be obtained via the guards, and at the sacri- 
fice of a small cake of Baker’s chocolate one could 
pop the cork of a passable Palatinate Tischwein. 
Cigarettes, on the other hand, were really scarce. 
The Red Cross ration was small and one smoked 
them down to the last centimetre. Even so, one 
or two resourceful souls made a practice of noting 
the lay of such abbreviated butts as might be dis- 
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carded by the more inexpert prison smokers. These 
they collected, carefully shelling out into a box 
the remaining grains of precious tobacco, and, at 
the end of perhaps a week or two, their industry 
would be rewarded by several normal sized, if 
rather frowsy cigarettes rolled in strips of the finest 
grade of Red Cross toilet paper. 

Such enterprise constituted a sporting event, 
however, rather than a symbol of privation. Things 
were now pretty well organized at Landshut. 
Browning had seen to that. The early days had been 
grisly enough though. Jim Hall, weak from the 
hospital bed where for two months he had lain 
staring up at a white ceiling, wondering whether 
he would ever walk again, — even now he hob- 
bled around only with the aid of a stout cane. The 
irrepressible Browning sick from exposure and in- 
oculations, for two days stretched inert on the floor 
of the inoculation barracks, slowly bleeding from 
nose and mouth. “I. never thought he’d pull 
through,” Henry Lewis told me. “But you can’t 
kill a man like Browning.” 

“How about yourself, Henry?” I asked him one 
day as we were pacing the yard, “How did you 
make out?” 

“Tt wasn’t really so bad,” he said, “except for 
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the civil prison at Koblentz. That, I shall never 
forget as long as I live.” 

“Why the civil prison?” 

“Well, you see it was practically dark when 
we landed,” he said. ‘““We did not know where we 
were, of course. Came down all right, bombs and 
all, in a wheat field. Tichenor and I walked over 
to the road to see if we could locate ourselves. 
Pretty soon an old woman came along. I asked 
her in French how far it was to Nancy. She began 
gabbling in German. A bunch of civilians appeared 
around the bend of the road. She shouted to them 
and they came running up on the double quick. 
They were all round us, cursing, spitting. They 
pulled practically all my clothes off. One of them 
had a rope. They made a loop and put it around 
Tichenor’s neck. Then they started hustling us 
down the road looking for a good tree. Luckily a 
truckful of soldiers came along. After a lot of 
arguing they took charge. It was just as well for 
us. They turned us over to the civil authorities 
in the nearest town and from there we were sent 
on to Koblentz, — to the city jail. They took away 
our clothes and stuck us in separate cells, — stark 
naked. My cell had nothing in it but a mattress 
on the floor. Up at the top there was a small barred 
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opening under a side-walk grating. Some kids 
came along and poured cold water down on me. 


When they got tired of that they went away. I. 


started to lie down on the mattress. It was crawl- 
ing, — literally crawling. I don’t mind hardships, 
I don’t mind not having enough to eat, — but filth, 
— that kind of filth, — to me that is horrible. The 
rest of the night I spent standing in the corner. 
Things crawled over my feet. I must have slept 
part of the time, — standing up in the corner, — 
naked. The game was to keep from falling on the 
floor. I did not know how long I could keep stand- 
ing. The man who questioned me when we arrived 
there said I would remain in the cell until I an- 


swered where the Squadron was, — until the end — 


of the War if necessary. As a matter of fact, it was 
only a couple of days,— but the thing is, you 


never Cr aaa neue the really bad part, — you: 


never know for sure.’ 
“You look fine now,” I said. 
“Oh, now, everything is great,” he said smiling. 


“Not like the early days when Bob and Jim and I 
were here alone. No Red Cross stuff then. Almost 
nothing to eat. We used to come out here in the 


yard and pull up handfuls of grass and cook it.” 


Yes, things had decidedly improved. We even 
had Pay-day, — a quaint Gilbertian affair. At Ras-_ 
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tatt I had assumed that the Senior British Officer’s 
demand for pay had been purely academic so to 
speak. It appeared, however, that under the terms 
of some International Agreement or other, we were 
actually entitled to certain emoluments. Browning 
had looked it all up. At Landshut, Pay-day was 
carried out with considerable formality. The line 
formed outside the Feldwebel’s office. At a table 
impressively strewn with account books, Capp offi- 
ciated. Arrived before him, each individual was 
presented with a receipt for his pay, which in the 
case of a Lieutenant amounted to 60 marks a 
month. This receipt was duly signed by the payee 
and handed back to Capp who carefully filed it 
away. That was that. Did one receive 60 marks in 
legal, or even prison tender? Well, hardly. One re- 
ceived instead, a neatly itemized bill running 
: somewhat as follows: 


__ .20 — Matches 
32. — Beer 
.50 — Toilet Paper 
5.10 — Coal and Wood 
157.70 — Mess and Board 
6. — Travel (Karlsruhe to Landshut) 


201.50 
Credit 60. — Pay 
Debt 141.50— 
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And how, it might be asked, was this debt dis- 
charged? By the simple expedient of forwarding 
the bill to the Red Cross in Berne, who in turn 
collected from the Adjutant General in Chaumont 
against the individual’s pay. Browning, however, 
had evolved a more constructive and practical 
method. Having discovered that British Officers 
customarily collected their pay by signing drafts 
on Cox’s Bank in London, he had successfully talked 
the authorities into cashing a number of such 
drafts for the Red Cross Committee at Landshut. 
“After all,” he had argued, “‘we speak the same lan- 
guage as the British, our uniforms are practically 
the same color, and anyway Cox will be only too glad | 
to accommodate a famous author whose works 
are known throughout the entire English speaking 
world.” 

It worked. Sight drafts were produced, and in 
due course crisp green bank notes were dealt 
out onto the Feldwebel’s table. Under the rules 
any balance over and above outstanding indebted- 
ness should then and there have been turned in for 
non-negotiable prison-money. Most of it was. But 
under cover of some slight confusion, — carefully 
prearranged, — and a little legerdemain, a num- 
ber of those crisp green 100 mark notes managed 
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to find their way into shoe linings, stockings, 
mouths and other relatively safe hiding places. 

The authorities at Landshut were, on the whole, 
a pretty decent lot. The Commandant himself, I 
never saw, but his second-in-command, Lieutenant 
Rheinstrom, was inoffensive enough, and Capp, we 
were actually quite fond of. The weekly visits of 
Herr Pastor, the Prison Inspector, provided wel- 
come diversion. Sometimes, on temporary Parole, 
the members of the Red Cross Committee were al- 
lowed to accompany him on walks outside the 
prison grounds. On such occasions he would con- 
verse, learnedly and instructively, on the grandeur 
of Bavaria’s history, or expatiate on the natural 
beauties of the scenery. He was, I think, some sort 
of professor, —an intelligent and likeable man. 
For Jim Hall, Herr Pastor had great respect and 
even, I believe, real affection. Moreover, it was 
quite evident that the authorities wished to make 
Hall’s stay in Germany as pleasant as possible un- 
der the circumstances. Was he not a writer of 
repute? Just as well to have him carry away a more 
or less favorable impression of Teutonic chivalry, 
fair-play, and so on. 

As for Jim, himself, all this business about being 
a famous author (carefully built up by Browning) 
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simply went right over his head. The most unas- 
suming and natural person imaginable, completely 
without guile, it never occurred to him that he was, 
from the German point of view, a fairly special 
kind of prisoner, and to this day he firmly believes 
that the treatment accorded him and his immedi- 
ate friends was quite typical of the usual lot of a 
Kriegsgefangener. Even when a deputation of the 
Women of Bavaria, bearing an impassioned four 
page Peace Message to the Women of America, 
waited upon Hall at the castle gates, he complied 
in perfect good faith with their request to translate, 
edit, and forward said message to President Wil- 
son, refusing to admit for an instant of the possi- 
bility that the whole thing was just another piece 
of German propaganda. For all I know, he may 
have been wiser than the skeptics. Sometimes the 
trustful have a disconcerting way of directly ap- 
prehending the truth. 
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ca unhurried days. Strife, competition, 
envy and malice, — non-existent. The contempla- 
tive life. Food for the mind as well as the body. 
Those Tauchnitz editions. Where else but at Land- 
shut would one ever have time to read the entire 
works of George Meredith? Years later I sat 
next to his daughter somewhere at lunch. I dare say 
she was surprised by a casual American’s intimate 
knowledge of her father’s works. 

Pleasant evenings in our comfortable retreat. 
The sound of church bells wafted upward on the 
crisp October air. Inside, the warmth of the tiled 
Bavarian stove. About one, friends, that one liked 
and respected. What more could one ask for? 

What more? Well, life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness for instance. Of action we had all 
seen a good deal, and to some of us at any rate, 
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the drowsy, monotonous existence of our feudal 
backwater was as healing balm to bruised bodies 
and spirits, but the early twenties are resilient, 
and the autumn tang of the late October days 
evoked a certain nostalgic restlessness and a very 
real desire to resume contact with the outside 
world. 

Stirrings. 

Cool, sparkling sunlight. Eager, nipping air. The 
sharp pungent incense of burning brush. Exciting 
season, autumn. The leaves falling. Nature shak- 
ing off her summer apathy, preparing for the busy 
winter season. Russet colors. Fall styles. 

In the morning a girl had stood leaning over the 
stone wall of the bridge laughing down at us. Not 
disagreeably; cheerfully, invitingly. Perhaps she 
just felt wonderfully. She had pink cheeks and 
blond hair, braided. She just stood on the bridge 
and smiled down at us. Her breasts were round 
and firm. The guards chased her away finally. 

Evening. As usual we were lying on our bunks, 
reading, smoking, talking. “After the War, what 
are you going to do, Jim?” I asked Hall. 

“T don’t know, some sort of business I suppose. 
I’ve got to earn my living.” Putting down the little 
leather volume, he lit a cigarette. “I should like 
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to have something to do with ships,” he went on. 
“The sea, — far-away ee The important thing 
is to get away from cities.’ 

"The sidewalks of New York would look pretty 
good to me, right now,” Browning remarked, 
scraping the last remnants from a can of corned 
beef. “Incidentally,” he went on, “those two birds 
that got in this morning said they heard in Karls- 
ruhe that Harold Willis and someone else had 
broken out of Villengen, made the Rhine, and 
got across.” 

“Nice work,” observed Henry Lewis thought- 
fully. As a rule Henry did not talk much. 

“Have there been any breaks from here?” I 
asked. 

“A couple of good tries, but nothing came of 
it,” said Browning, chewing ruminatively. ‘Last 
summer a bunch of the more impatient lads de- 
cided that it was time to beat it. One dark night 
they pried open the little window up at the end 
of the dormitory and lowered themselves down 
into the moat. Even with three or four lengths 
of blankets tied together, it is quite a drop. The 
guards heard them landing and grabbed about 
half of them before they got over the outer wall. 
The ones that did get over the wall were all 
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rounded up within a few days. Two weeks apiece 
on bread and water in the punishment cells of the 
civil prison. Do you remember, Jim, we went down 
to that civil prison once to act as funeral escort 
for those two Frenchmen that died of flu? It didn’t 
look so good to me.” 

- Henry Lewis stirred uneasily. 

‘The damndest thing, though, was Puryear’s try,” 
Browning continued, “You saw the whole thing 
didn’t you, Henry?” 

“T certainly did,” said Henry. ““There must have 
been a dozen people walking about the yard. Broad 
daylight. A couple of guards making the rounds 
along the inside of the wall, just as they always do. 
Suddenly, Puryear appears with a six foot plank 
that he must have found in the basement some- 
where. He slaps it against the wall at a sharp angle, 
backs off about ten feet and makes a rush at it. 
Everybody spell-bound. He goes up it like a cat. 
Cleats on his shoes, home-made, with nails. The 
guards, who are at opposite ends of the wall, yell 
like hell. Puryear reaches for the top of the wall. 
Both guards fire simultaneously. One guard lets 
out a terrific howl, — the other guard’s bullet has 
gone through his leg. Puryear is scrambling over 
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the wall. For a second he hangs outside, — you can 
see his fingers, — white. Then he drops out of 
sight. A big cheer from — ” 

“Stop, Henry, you’re breaking our hearts,” 
groaned Browning. 

“Yes, it was pretty tough,” Jim Hall smiled 
over the top of his book. 

“What happened?” I asked. 

““As I say, he got. over all right,” — Henry ex- 
amined with care the end of his cigarette, “but 
he dropped plumb into the outstretched arms of 
a third guard who happened to be waiting for him 
on the other side of the wall.” , 

“Tough is the word,” said Browning, tossing 
away the empty corned-beef can, “Two weeks in 
the civil prison on bread and water,— and very 
little of either.” | 

“How far is the Swiss border from here?” I 
asked. 

“About a hundred miles,” Henry answered. 

For a while there was silence. 

“How about turning in?” said Browning. 

Lights out, we rolled into our bunks. All was 
quiet, but that night the church bells of Landshut, 
had successively ushered in the small hours of the 
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morning e’er sleep descended on the members of 
the Red Cross Committee. 

The order came out of the blue, one morning 
just after roll call. “All Kriegsgefangenen will be 
ready to leave at eleven o’clock sharp,” Capp an- 
nounced. 

What the hell? For the past two or three months, 
the number of prisoners at Landshut had remained 
fairly constant, averaging from twenty-five to 
thirty at any given time. At intervals small con- 
tingents of prisoners arrived from Karlsruhe and 
after a sojourn of several weeks, they would be sent 
on in driblets to Villengen, the permanent camp. 
Now at one stroke Burg Trausnitz was to be emp- 
tied of its American visitors. Why this drastic 
purge? Clearing the way for new hordes of Kriegs- 
gefangenen? A big attack perhaps? And what about 
the Red Cross Committee? Up until now they 
had been considered as fixtures. Prisoners came and 
went, but the R.C.C. went on forever. Its four 
members converged upon the Feldwebel as the 
latter hurriedly sought the seclusion of his sanc- 
tum. 

“What is the meaning of this, Capp?” said 
Browning, his beard bristling ominously. Capp 
seemed vague. 
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“T cannot tell you,” he said evasively. ‘The or- 
ders are that all prisoners are to leave at once for 
Villengen.” 

“You mean all prisoners except the Red Cross 
Committee,” Jim Hall put in, limping up with his 
cane. 

“Naturally,” said Browning airily. 

“The orders say all prisoners,” Capp responded, 
edging towards his office. 

“Well, in that case you will of course have the © 
remaining Red Cross supplies properly packed in 
containers suitable for transportation. Also you 
had better be sure that space is reserved in the 
baggage car for the supplies and ourselves.” Brown- 
ing stroked his beard as we chorused approval. 

“You know very well that prisoners are forbid- 
den possession of food when traveling.” Capp was 
tried. 

“My dear Capp,” said Browning in a kindly 
voice, “You realize that we four representatives of 
the American and International Red Cross of Berne 
are jointly and severally responsible, — strictly re- 
sponsible, for the safekeeping of the Red Cross 
supplies; not only to that organization itself but 
to the United States Government, the Imperial 
German Government, and the Hague Tribunal as 
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well. If the supplies remain here, we remain with 
them.” | 

We nodded solemnly in silent approval. ““More- 
over,” Browning continued, “any interference with 
the discharge of our sworn duties will be held a 
serious breach of International Law and a gross vio- 
lation’ of section 24D of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
relative to the treatment of Prisoners of War.” 
Again we concurred. Capp looked uncomfortable 
as he sidled into his office. | 

“I will see what can be done,” he said over his 
shoulder, closing the door. 

“Good boy, Bob, he’s weakening,” said Henry 
Lewis. : 

“Of all the nerve,” Browning spluttered indig- 
nantly, “Why the Red Cross Committee is as 
much a part of Burg Trausnitz as the Wittels- 
bacherturm.” 

“Or the church bells of Landshut,” said Henry. 
He was looking at the top of the wall over which 
Puryear had made his famous leap. “Yes, I’d rather 
take a chance here,” he concluded. ~ 

“So would I,” said Jim Hall. ‘“‘Besides,” he added, 
“We must think of the next bunch to arrive. They 
are entitled to the supplies and we ought to do 
our best to see that they get them.” 
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“And a fat chance they would have of getting 
them,” Browning snorted. “Five minutes after we 
were out of here there wouldn’t be so much as a 
single can of beans left.” | 

“T’ll speak to Rheinstrom and Pastor,” said Hall, 
as we moved back towards our quarters. 

At eleven o’clock sharp, the camp assembled 
for roll call. Capp snapped out the names with more 
rapidity than was his wont. He was nearing the 
end of the regular list now. ' , 

“Raymond!” | 

“rlere,?’ | P 

““Rierson!” 

“Present.” 

Arrived at the point pais our names were 
usually called, he paused, then looking up, barked 
sharply, 

“Those who have answered to their names will 
fall in immediately at the east end of the yard.” 

Hurried good-byes. “So long, Bugs, take care 
of yourself.” ) 

“Same to you, and go easy on that Red Cross 
stuff or you'll all four get apoplexy.” Great guy, 
Bugs Raymond. 

The guards shouldered their rifles; the little 
door in the east wall opened; single file the twenty- 
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five odd Kriegsgefangenen disappeared through it. 

Sole tenants now of the Landshut prison camp, 
we paced the yard discussing the probabilities. 
No conclusions being arrived at we adjourned for 
lunch. The old castle was very quiet. Like school, 
after the holiday departure of its pupils. In the 
afternoon we wandered about the vacant recrea- 
tional ground. The dying rays of the late autumn 
sun, low in the sky, pinkened the mellow ramparts 
of Burg Trausnitz. 

The two remaining guards walked listlessly along 
the walls, eyeing us occasionally with abstracted 
gaze. They seemed to have something on their 
minds. Something unusual too in the air, — or was 
it merely the unnatural quiet? That evening around 
the Bavarian stove, conversation was desultory. 
Jim Hall, his pad propped against his knee, wrote 
busily. Henry and Bob Browning lay on their bunks 
smoking. I remember I was in the middle of the 
last chapter of “The Egoist” when Henry Lewis 
held up his hand and said, “Listen.” 

The final notes of the midnight chimes of Land- 
shut’s steeple bells still hung shimmering in the 
cold autumnal air. From the town beneath, other 
sounds, faint at first but rising in volume, bursts 
of song and the shouts of a crowd. 
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“What do you suppose that is?” said Jim Hall, 
his pencil poised. “‘As a rule, the townsfolk are all 
in bed and asleep by nine o’clock.” 

“Probably a special Saint’s Day,” said Browning. 
‘“They are very religious in Landshut.” He yawned 
deeply. “How about turning in.” He started un- 
lacing one of his shoes, then stopped and surveyed 
it quizzically. ““That’s funny,” he said, “the boot- 
blacks haven’t bothered to come around this eve- 
ning. Not enough customers I suppose.” 

At the window Henry Lewis stood looking up 
at the stars. The sounds of revelry had subsided. 
Doubtless the celebrants had moved on to another 
quarter of the town. In the distance a small soli- 
tary cloud intermittently reflected a dull bronze 
glow, as if from the fitful flare of torches. 


The morning sun shone brilliantly. A golden shaft 
in which danced tiny particles of dust played upon 
the serene countenance of Bob Browning as he 
lay slumbering peacefully in his bunk, his beard 
iridescent in the amber spotlight. A belated autumn 
fly, revivified by the warm rays that suffused our 
compact quarters, settled lazily on his nose. Brush- 
ing it febrilely aside, he rubbed his eyes, blinked 
several times, and finally sat up. 
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“What the hell time is it?” he said, stretching. 
Jim Hall emerged from beneath his blanket and 
squinted at the sun. Carefully swinging his injured 
leg over the side of the bunk, he sat up. 

“Why, it’s after ten,” he said, looking at his 
wrist watch. | | 

“What, no roll call?” said Henry who had also 
come to life. 

“For the members of the Red Cross Committee, 
that should hardly be necessary,” said Browning 
with dignity. “Anyway Capp needs his sleep more 
than we do. He’s got a new girl down in the town.” 

“Just the same, it’s kind of queer,” said Hall. 

He hobbled slowly over to the little window 
overlooking the courtyard and inhaled deeply a 
number of times. Suddenly he caught his breath. 
Upon his face was a look of amazement. His jaw 
dropped. 

“For God’s sake come here,” he said, beckoning 
with both hands, “and tell me if you see what I 
see.” 

We crowded round, peering over his shoulder. 
In the yard below, a strange sight. Our two re- 
maining guards, heretofore notably stolid and 
phlegmatic fellows, were engaged in the singular 
pastime of kicking their helmets about the greens- 
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ward in the manner of continental football play- 
ers. That they were deriving considerable pleasure 
from this curious sport was manifest from the 
loud whoops of joy that accompanied each clatter- 
ing shot. At that moment, the door beneath us 
opened and Ober-Leutnant Rheinstrom appeared. 
Now the guards would catch it. To our utter 
astonishment he addressed them not in tones of 
stern command but in terms of soft cajolery, with 
placating gestures, gestures almost of entreaty. It 
was unbelievable. “Look at his tunic,” said Brown- 
ing in a hoarse whisper. Sure enough, all his ofh- 
cer’s insignia had been stripped away. Unheeding, 
the guards continued their merry game. The spec- 
tacle of a German officer openly flouted by his men 
was startling enough, also eminently satisfactory, 
but the thing that set our blood tingling was the 
oft repeated and stentorian refrain emitted at inter- 
vals by the joyous players. There was no doubt 
about it. From the prison courtyard the slogan that 
arose triumphant to our incredulous ears was “Hoch 
die Republik von Bayern!” 


Early that afternoon Herr Pastor paid us a visit. 
His manner as always was suave and slightly ironic, 
but in his eyes there was excitement. 
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“Well, gentlemen,” he said, with his accustomed 
calm, ‘““How do you find yourselves today?” 

“Herr Pastor,” said Jim Hall earnestly, “will 
you kindly tell us what has happened?” 

“Well, gentlemen,” he always began that way, 
“You are right in supposing that something has 
happened. Something has happened.” He paused. 
“You will doubtless be sorry to learn, gentlemen, 
that as of eleven o’clock Monday morning of this 
week, that is to say, November 11, 1918, an Armis- 
tice has been declared.” 

No one spoke. 

“Unless hostilities are resumed,” — Herr Pastor 
cleared his throat, “it means, gentlemen, that the 
War is ended.” 

Still no one spoke. 

Buried in a medieval castle on a hill top in Ba- 
varia, our minds, geared as they were to gentle and 
monotonous routine, with difficulty absorbed the 
momentous news. Browning was the first to become 
articulate. | 

“Of course, Herr Pastor,” he said in a slightly 
strained voice, “in a way, we shall be sorry to bid 
you farewell, but all good things must end I sup- 
pose.” He looked around the room. “As you see, we 
travel light,” he said in a matter of fact tone. “We 
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can easily be ready to start this afternoon. Glad to 
see you, Capp,” he went on volubly, addressing the 
Feldwebel who had entered as he was speaking, 
“We missed you at roll call this morning. By the 
way, would you mind looking up the afternoon 
trains. We hate to go, but under the circumstances 
it looks as though we shall be obliged to leave you.” 

“Eventually, no doubt,” Herr Pastor smiled in 
turn, “but hardly this afternoon. There are cer- 
tain formalities. If hostilities are not resumed the 
Armistice will presumably be extended. When a 
Treaty of Peace has been signed, arrangements 
will be made for an exchange of prisoners. If all 
goes well, in two months, three months, — any- 
way by next spring, let us hope, you should be 
safely back in your own land.” 

So that was it. We were all thinking fast now. 

“Listen, Herr Pastor,” said Hall, leaning forward 
on his cane, ““What possible object is there in keep- 
ing us here now? Cannot you persuade the authori- 
ties to merely look the other way for a few minutes 
while we walk out? After that we'll manage the 
rest ourselves. We'll get to the Swiss border some- 
how and across. It will save your Government the 
upkeep of this prison, the guards, heat, light, every- 
thing. Surely no one can criticize that.” 
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Herr Pastor smiled, not unkindly. 

“What you suggest is impractical,” he said 
slowly, “The country is in a turmoil. There has 
been a revolution in Munich, people have been shot 
in the streets. Bavaria is a Republic now, but there 
is seething unrest, — counter-revolutionaries, vio- 
lent factions. If you are stopped and arrested by 
any one of them, your lot would be far worse than 
it is at present. Besides,” he added pointing to Hall’s 
swollen foot, “would you expect to walk a hun- 
dred miles on a broken ankle?” 

Browning, who during this coloquy, had given 
every evidence of being wrapt in deep thought, 
suddenly ceased stroking his beard and looked up 
with a firm decisive expression. “I have been think- 
ing, Jim,” he said judicially, “and I have reached 
the conclusion that perhaps Herr Pastor is right. 
It would be a difficult undertaking to reach the 
border under present conditions. I don’t mean 
your foot, because, of course, we could carry you. 
As American citizens, however, we clearly should 
not embroil ourselves with any of the existing 
political factions. Moreover there is our duty to 
the Red Cross, — to the supplies. I need not remind 
you that ours is a very grave responsibility.” He 
gazed thoughtfully at the ceiling. ““The Red Cross 
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supplies are our most sacred trust. If they are left 
here,” he added dreamily, “who knows whether or 
not they would be safely guarded until such time 
as they can be shipped back to the Headquarters at 
Berne?” 

That, we all agreed, was an important point. 
Capp, who had been listening to Browning with 
close attention, spoke a few rapid words in German 
to Herr Pastor. The latter appeared to consider. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said finally, “the matter 
will be taken under advisement. I will leave you 
now, if you permit. Possibly I shall have further 
news for you later in the day.” 

Bowing in courtly fashion, he withdrew. A few 
moments later Capp, whose eyes for the last min- 
ute or two had been rivetted on Jim Hall’s dam- 
aged ankle, straightened up, nodded vaguely, and 
likewise departed. 


The sun setting behind the Bavarian hills. Wait- 
ing. Night had fallen and we waited still. What 
else was there to do? 

Six o’clock, the bells tolled. Seven — Quarter 
past. Steps in the hall. Herr Pastor. He looked seri- 
ous. “Gentlemen,” he said speaking rapidly, “You 
are leaving. Now listen carefully, please. This eve- 
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ning you will go by train to Munich. A guard will 
accompany you. You will spend the night at an 
hotel. Tomorrow morning you will entrain for 
Lindau on Lake Constance. There, a friend of mine - 
will meet you at the station. You will receive from 
him your final instructions.” 

“Herr Pastor,” Hall began. 

““No, please,” said the Professor, raising his hand, 
“Do not thank me, and do not ask any questions. 
It is better so. And now if you will come with me. 
It is time to leave.” 

He turned to the door. In silence we followed 
him down the stairs. In the courtyard a shadowy 
figure shrouded in a cape. In one hand a lantern, 
and over the other arm, hanging by their crooks, 
swung three stout canes. Capp. He approached and 
handed a cane each to Browning, Lewis and my- 
self. 

“You are four wounded prisoners,” he said in a 
whisper. “Do not forget to limp,” he cautioned, 
then added in a louder voice. “It is time to leave 
now.” 

Out of the darkness, the legs of a guard, who 
who had been invisible, appeared within the lan- 
tern’s circle of light. With Capp leading the way, 
we proceeded across the courtyard. Each stone, 
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each bare patch, each blade of grass familiar to 
our feet. At the little postern gate, Capp raised 
his lantern fumbling with the lock. At length the 
door creaked open. The guard passed through and 
we followed in single file, bobbing our heads be- 
neath the low lintel. A backward look. Capp hold- 
ing the door, his lantern still raised. Behind him, © 
the fine head and broad shoulders of Herr Pastor. 
Auf Wiedersehen. The door closed slowly with a 
dull clang. 

Now we were skirting the ramparts. Above us 
loomed the great black bulk of the old castle, 
surging upward to the sable heavens in which that 
night no star twinkled or moon shone. Now we 
were on the winding mountain path, descending 
steeply. From below, a peal of bells. The half hour. 
A restless breeze stirred the branches above. An- 
other bend in the path. The scattered lights of 
Landshut. Another sharp incline and we debouched 
into one of the cobbled streets of the town. No 
one in the streets. An infrequent shop interior 
dimly lit. Lamps behind shuttered upper-story win- 
dows. 

Arrived at the station, we clustered at the far- 
thest end of the platform. A chilly wind had sprung 
up, but we didn’t mind. Not one bit. We did not 
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mind anything now. This was fun. We leaned heav- 
ily upon our canes and practiced limping. 

A whistle. Round the bend a head-light glowed, 
dull yellow. European trains have a quiet way of 
sliding into stations. Discreet juggernauts. A nice 
big locomotive, black and shiny. Clanking. That 
ought to get us to Munich all right. The guard 
opened the door of a second class compartment and 
we piled in noisily, canes clattering. In one corner 
an old woman. There would be no trouble from 
her. Senile, — talking to herself. Introverted. In 
the other corner, an elderly man of distinguished 
appearance, reading a newspaper. He looked up as 
we came in and eyed us curiously. “Limp,” I whis- 
pered to Browning, who was putting his cane away 
in the rack, a little too jauntily. 

As self-effacingly as possible, we draped ourselves 
around the compartment in attitudes of suitable 
languor. The elderly gentleman put away his news- 
paper. Leaning forward on the gold-knobbed stick 
that rested between his legs, he studied us closely. 
Wherever you looked that steely gaze met yours. 
One of those keen-eyed old men. Why the hell 
didn’t he and his gold-topped cane travel first class? 
The train pulled smoothly out of the station. Jim 
Hall, our only genuine blessé, rested his head 
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against the cushion and gazed fixedly at the ceil- 
ing. Lewis was sitting up stiffly, staring straight 
ahead. I read and re-read and re-read a local time- 
table picked up on the station platform. On the 
opposite bench lay Browning in a remarkable half- 
recumbent pose, a cross between Nero at the Ban- 
quet and the Dying Gaul. The elderly gentleman 
glared. Once, he made as if to question the guard, 
but the guard was peacefully asleep. Finally he 
picked up his newspaper, rustled it savagely, and 
fell to reading. For half an hour or more (it seemed 
much longer), we held our respective attitudes. 
Tussaud’s Waxworks. 

The train whistled. Clicketty — click. Switches. 
Green and red yard lights. A covered station. Mu- 
nich. The old lady tottered off, still mumbling to 
herself. The elderly gentleman collected his bag 
from the rack, and with a final circular glare of 
disapproval descended to the quay. | 

A decent interval, and we followed. At the gate, 
the guard presented our tickets. The collector 
took no particular notice of us. Wounded prison- 
ers being transferred. Why wounded? What was 
Capp’s idea? Less noticeable? More likely to inspire 
sympathy? Possibly the latter, certainly not the 
former. By the time we emerged into the square 
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before the station, Browning had perfected a step 
resembling the last stagger of an advanced case of 
locomotor ataxia. 

““Hey, easy there, Bob,” said Henry Lewis, “there 
may be a rule against drunks in this town. If so, 
you'll get us all pinched. Keep it about like Jim 
Hall here.” 

Caution, however, appeared to be unnecessary. 
Munich, that night, had other things to think about 
besides the gait of four bedraggled tramps garbed 
in the tatters of what had once been U.S. Army 
Officers’ uniforms. The streets were thronged with 
hurrying bustling crowds. A group of singing, 
cheering students roistered through the square. 
Hoch, die Republik von Bayern. 

Threading his and our way through the push, 
the guard made for a small hotel whose sign was 
visible across the square. The lobby was packed 
with an animated jostling crowd, talking, gesticu- 
lating. Soldiers and civilians, the former predom- 
inating. With some difficulty we approached the 
desk. A short conversation between the guard and 
the night-clerk. The night-clerk eyed us distaste- 
fully. With as unconcerned an air as possible we 
leaned upon our canes and waited. Business of wait- 
ing while the courier attends to the dull details. 
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Just look bored, was the idea. With a reluctant 
shrug the clerk took two keys from the rack and 
handed them to a bell-hop. We advanced to the 
elevator. No one paid the slightest attention to us. 
Arrived at the third floor, the bell-hop led us to a 
spacious room at the rear of the hotel. Two large 
double beds. Red plush furniture. Wash-stands. 
Chandelier. The bell-hop looked expectant. “Give 
him a mark,” said Browning to the guard, “and 
charge it to the Red Cross. We shall want to order 
dinner in our room,” he added briskly, “kindly 
have the head-waiter sent for at once.” 


The blue smoke of four opulent cigars rose laz- 
ily upwards, massing in soft cumulous clouds about 
the ornate chandelier. Setting down his empty wine 
glass among the debris of the banquet under which 
the table, tastefully set in the center of the red 
plush bed-room, had but recently groaned, Brown- 
ing, with a sigh of repletion, pushed back his chair. 

“The service is a little slow,” he said, “but the 
wine is passable, and while I am not, as a rule, par- 
ticularly fond of the Bavarian cuisine, I think that 
Baedeker can fairly give this hostelry at least equal 
rating with the hotel in Karlsruhe.” 

There was no demur. Permeated with a sense of 
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inner warmth and well-being we continued blow- 
ing smoke rings to the ceiling as we listened in com- 
plete contentment to the muffled clatter of dishes 
and clinking of glasses arising from the main din- 
ing room of the hotel below. 

“T only hope it isn’t a dream,” said Jim Hall 
softly. 

Steps in the corridor. We stiffened. A knock at 
the door. Police? Switching out the lights, Brown- 
ing stealthily removed the key from the lock and 
peered through the keyhole. After a moment or 
two he straightened up with a grunt. 

“Just our waiter,” he said, turning on the lights 
again. “I recognize the spots on his waistcoat.” 

“Better let him in,” said Hall, relaxing. 

The waiter entered, followed by another figure, 
— the guard. In the waiter’s hand the dinner check. 
The guard did not look pleased. The waiter pre- 
sented the bill to Hall. It was a large bill. For 
some time we studied it. I mentally counted my few 
remaining French francs. The others were presum- 
ably doing the same. 

““What is this?” said Jim Hall, putting his finger 
at random on one of the numerous illegible items. 

The waiter shrugged and muttered something 
incomprehensible. He was beginning to show signs 
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of impatience. Visions of irate manager, explana- 
tions, catastrophe. 

“See here, my man,” Browning began trucu- 
lently. 

“Er, — just a minute, Bob,” said Henry Lewis 
placatingly. He had been fumbling with one of his 
socks. “Perhaps this will cover it,” he said diffi- 
dently. From a thin sheet of tissue-paper he care- | 
fully withdrew something green and folded. On 
one corner, the number 100. 

“(Do whatever is right,”’ he enjoined the guard as 
the little wad changed hands. 

The guard took stock of it seriously, and mum- 
bled a few words to the waiter. The latter bowed 
and began clearing away the dinner things. Pour- 
ing the remainder of the Liebfraumilch into our 
four glasses, Browning placed them on the mantel- 
piece. When the waiter and the guard had departed, 
he handed us each a glass and raised his own. 

“To the Bavarian Republic and Henry Lewis,” 
he said. 

From the station square outside, distant sounds 
of revelry. 
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Pec on the door. Heaving of feather 
beds. Daylight filtering between the heavily cur- 
tained windows. Lewis was first to extricate him- 
self from the billowing fastnesses of the yielding 
mattress. He opened the door an inch or two, then 
closed it again. ““The guard says to get ready,” he 
whispered. 

Not a long operation. A splash or two at the 
wash-stands, uniforms drawn over underclothes, 
boots laced, and we were off, canes in hand. Tip- 
toeing through the carpeted hall in the guard’s 
wake, we descended by the main staircase to the 
lobby, empty now save for an elderly scrubwoman 
on her knees. Out of the door, past the hall-porter, 
who was hosing the sidewalk, we clumped our way. 
Few people in the square at this early hour. Hardly 
worth limping. 
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Arrived at the station, the guard, who had our 
tickets, led us directly to the platform. We passed 
a group of incoming commuters, workmen mostly. 
No notice taken. A train, as yet without loco- 
motive or passengers, rested inertly beyond the 
farther quay. Second class carriage. Sign hanging 
on it: LINDAU. We climbed in, taking possession 
of the end compartment. 

“Has this train got a diner?” asked Browning. 

The guard grunted. Carefully closing the com- © 
partment door, however, he re-crossed the tracks, 
and presently returned with a paper bag of rolls 
and a bottle of coffee. 

“Tt all seems very queer,” Jim Hall observed. 

“So far, so good,” remarked Browning. 

People with bags and bundles straggling across 
the tracks now. 

“What time do we leave?” I asked the guard. 

“Soon,” he said. He was a man of few words. 

Our compartment had places for eight. Impor- 
tant to keep it to ourselves. We sprawled on the 
benches in attitudes of pain. People passing along 
the corridor. One middle-aged man with a bristling 
mustache looked through the window in wonder. 
Finally he walked on. The train was filling up. 
Down the platform, a railway employee ringing 
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a bell. All aboard. Late comers hurrying across 
the tracks. Memories of Hichens’ fantastic Esmé 
Amarinth insuring his privacy,— The Smiling 
Method. How did it go now? “When people try 
to get into my compartment I always smile at 
them, and they always go away. They think that 
I am mad. And are they mistaken? How can one 
tell? Reggie, give me a gold-tipped cigarette and 
I will be brilliant. Put your feet up on the oppo- 
site cushion, my lad, while I lean out of the rail- 
way Carriage window and smile the people away.” 

Our technique was simpler. We merely pulled 
down all the shades. But as the train pulled out of 
the Munich station and gathered momentum, the 
realization that each turn of the wheels was carry- 
ing its cargo nearer to the border suffused the faces 
of four dilapidated occupants of the Lindau coach 
with the broadest of grins, — grins in which the 
most casual observer might have detected at least 
a touch of happy madness. 

High noon. The train rolled steadily on. The 
guard stepped out into the corridor and disap- 
peared from view. 

““Where the hell is Lindau?” asked Browning. 

“On the Lake of Constance,” Hall answered; 
“the other side is Switzerland.” 
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“I know, but what part of the lake? We can’t 
swim across,” Browning retorted. 

Once more Henry Lewis was fishing about in 
his sock. Out came the thin piece of tissue paper 
again. “Perhaps this will tell us something,” he said, 
spreading it carefully upon his knee. Eagerly we 
bent over the map-tracing. Bavaria. Munich. Baden. 
The Rhine. Here we are, — Lake Constance. Near 
its southeastern tip, on the German side, Lindau. 
Around the end of the lake and to the westward 
about fifteen miles or so, — the Swiss border. 

“Perhaps we can steal a boat?” Browning mut- 
tered. | 

The nearest port on the Swiss side across from 
Lindau appeared to be a spot marked Romanshorn. 

“Looks like about a twenty mile row,” I said. 

“We'll have to wait and see how the breaks come. 
— Look out, here comes the guard,” Browning 
hissed, falling back onto the cushions. 

Outwardly apathetic, but with a mounting sense 
of excitement, we watched the German fields slip 
by. Barring accidents, this was the last lap. 

The locomotive whistled shrilly. We were slow- 
ing down now. A final staccato scream, the brakes 
bit into the wheels, released, took hold again. The 
train came to a smooth stop. The post-motion 
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Westinghouse sigh of relaxation. LINDAU. End 
of the line. Something satisfactory about that. 

Beyond the cheerful little station, the houses of 
a village. We descended to the platform and made 
our way slowly, casually to the exit. Standing by 
the ticket-taker a tall blond individual in Cap- 
tain’s uniform (insignia intact) leaned noncha- 
lantly against the exit barrier. The guard, who 
was preceding us, looked at him hesitatingly, then 
advanced and saluted. The Captain, who had not 
as yet caught sight of us, gestured with his swag- 
ger-stick in cavalier acknowledgment. The ticket- 
taker was busy with other passengers. The guard 
spoke a few words in a low voice. Over the Cap- 
tain’s face spread a look of comprehension and 
interest. 

Ach so, die vier fliege!”’ he exclaimed. Turning 
in our direction, he smiled broadly. 'The guard sig- 
naled to us and we passed through the exit, the 
Captain dropping into step beside us, as we headed 
for the street. 

“Gentlemen,” he said pleasantly, in excellent 
English, “there is not very much I can do for 
you except to wish you good luck. At the end of 
this street,” he pointed, “is the steamboat wharf. 
The boat itself leaves for Romanshorn in fifteen 
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minutes. If you can manage to get on board, so 
much the better for you. If, however, you are 
stopped or arrested, I can do nothing for you. Up 
to this point you are wounded prisoners being 
transferred, but from now on you are prisoners 
in the act of escaping. Naturally I can assume no 
responsibility.” 

“What do you think are the chances of getting 
on the boat?” Jim Hall asked. 

“Tt is quite possible that you will not be noticed,” 
the Captain replied. ““On the other hand,” he con- 
tinued, “if you prefer to try it by land round the 
end of the lake, you must wait until nightfall. 
Even so, avoiding the border patrol will not be 
easy.” 

“Let's take a chance on the steamer,” said 
Browning. “It’s a nice afternoon for a boat ride.” 

General agreement. 

“Down that street then, as far as you can see,” 
said the Captain affably. “Three or four minutes’ 
walk, — you will have plenty of time. And do 
not forget, please,” he added as he bid us adieu, 
“You are ‘escaping.’ ”’ 

Down the main street of the little town we 
limped our way, as unobtrusively as possible. Ex- 
cept for a few children playing in the clean gutters, 
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who stared at us, wide-eyed, the thoroughfare was 
gratifyingly deserted. At its foot we came upon 
the steamboat landing. Beyond, spread the blue 
expanse of the Lake of Constance. 

Alongside the pier, lay a tiny vessel. Wisps of 
steam curled lazily from the pipe against the fun- 
nel. In the wheel-house a grizzled skipper sat with 
his back to us reading a newspaper. Hanging 
limply at the stern, a flag, its red folds revealing 
portions of the white cross of Helvetia. On the 
stern itself, in letters of gold, “Wilhelm Tell.” 

Two stevedores carrying a crate down the slightly 
inclined gangway. We grouped ourselves against 
the lee side of a clump of piles, and waited. Pres- 
ently the stevedores emerged from the bowels of 
the little ship, and headed out towards the end of 
the dock. They were bending over a packing case, 
examining the label. 

“Now!” said Browning. 

Across the dock. Leisurely gait. Down the gang- 
plank. Across the diminutive deck. Down the com- 
panionway. Into the saloon. Empty. Port and star- 
board cushion-covered lockers. Under them we 
rolled, two on each side. Waiting. Motionless. Five 
minutes. Ten minutes. Trampling on the deck 
overhead. Preliminary hissings and clankings from 
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the engine-room beneath. Someone calling to some- 
one else. Three hoarse blasts. The rattling of the 
gangplank. Vibration. The propeller. Rotary plung- 
ing. The sides of the hull quivering. We were off. 

For what seemed like a long time we waited mo- 
tionless. I felt a kick. ““Come on, let’s take a look,” 
said Browning. We crawled out onto the floor of 
the still empty saloon. As we stood up, the forms 
of Hall and Lewis emerged from their place of 
concealment. Together we walked up the steps of 
the aft companionway. The sparkling waters of 
the Lake of Constance danced merrily past. ‘The 
sky was of the deepest blue. As we gazed astern, 
over the creamy wake, the afternoon sun was at 
our backs, bathing with a soft becoming radiance 
the little town of Lindau. Guarding the ends of 
the breakwater through whose narrow aperture 
our chugging vessel had but recently made its way, 
_ two large stone couchant lions of grave and dig- 
nified mien gazed after us unblinkingly with ex- 
pressions of stern reproach. They were handsome 
lions. They had personality. The whole picture 
was quite lovely. Above all it was steadily and 
surely receding. Deutschland Adieu. 

“Your tickets please?”’ A small round man in a 
Purser’s cap was standing beside us. 
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“Oh, yes, of course, tickets,” said Browning with 
perfect naturalness, reaching into the pocket of 
his tunic. “Come to think of it,’ he went on as if 
suddenly remembering, “we did not have time to 
get our tickets before the boat left. You see the 
train was late. We made quite a close connection. 
How much is the fare to Romanshorn?” 

“First class?” inquired the Purser. 

“First class, of course,” Browning replied. The 
Purser named the amount. A couple of fellow 
passengers, Swiss, were eyeing us with evident 
curiosity. 

“Henry, will you take care of this,” said Brown- 
ing airily. “I seem to have left my pocketbook in 
my trunk.” Henry obliged, and the transaction ac- 
complished, we adjourned to the Saloon. 

“That went off pretty easily,” said Jim Hall, 
when we had seated ourselves at a corner table, 
“but what are the chances of being allowed to 
land?” | 

“They've got to let us land,” said Browning 
firmly. “We're escaped prisoners. We’re in Swiss 
territory now, — this boat.” 

“Anyway, this boat does not make a return trip 
tonight,” said Henry Lewis quietly. “I asked the 
Purser.” 
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A gentle keeling as the ship veered into the port 
of Romanshorn, a neat little town, not unlike Lin- 
dau, — only no lions. With nice precision, the 
grizzled skipper eased the Wilhelm Tell into its 
berth. The gangplank being placed, we followed 
the four or five other passengers up its short span, 
Jim Hall leading. On the dock, the Purser, with 
two Swiss officials. Their passports duly examined 
and stamped, the other passengers departed. 

_ “Your papers?” said the larger of the two off- 
cials to Hall. 

“Our case is rather special,” said Jim engagingly. 
“We are American prisoners of war. We have just 
escaped from Germany.” 

The officials looked incredulous. 

“Escaped? How? From where?” asked the larger 
one. 3 
““There was a revolution in Munich,” said Jim, 
“and we just walked out, that’s all.” 

“Look here,” Hall continued as the official look 
of incredulity deepened. “What I am telling you 
can easily be proved. You need only communicate 
with the American Red Cross in Berne. They will 
vouch for us I am sure. In the meantime we are 
badly in need of food and lodging. May we not 
proceed to any hotel you may designate? We shall 
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remain entirely at your disposal while you investi- 
gate our claim.” 

The officials were frankly puzzled. The story of 
escape was obviously preposterous, yet Jim Hall 
is the kind of person it is difficult to disbelieve. 

The officials conferred. 

“Tt is all very irregular,” said the larger one. 
“However, my colleague will accompany you to 
the hotel, where as you say, you will hold your- 
selves at our disposal. Tomorrow we will make in- 
quiries.”” 

The hotel at Romanshorn was a typical Swiss 
inn, cheerful, tidy, spotlessly clean. As we stumped 
in with our canes, the limp working overtime, it 
was greatly to the credit of the pink-faced land- 
lord that he betrayed only slight dismay. We were 
a pretty tough-looking bunch. Once in our room, 
Jim Hall, who had appeared rather pale and shaky 
on the walk up from the dock, sat down suddenly 
on the edge of the bed. 

“Feeling bad, Jim?” Henry Lewis asked. 

“Just one of my cursed sick-headaches,” said 
Hall in a stifled voice. “I have them every so often.” 

“How about a doctor, Jim?” asked Browning. 

“No, just let me be quiet for a while,” he an- 
swered. We got him to bed, and having made him 
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as comfortable as yale we went down to the 
dining-room. 


Our hearty and somewhat vinous evening meal 
was drawing to a close. Most of the other diners 
had left. Besides ourselves, there remained only a 
small dark man in seedy black clothes who, appar- 
ently oblivious of our chatter was studiously en- 
gaged in the pages of a periodical. 

“Of course the Revolution was a great thing,” 
Browning was saying, as he tilted the remainder 
of the third bottle of champagne into our glasses. 
“Tf it had not been for the Revolution in Munich, 
we would not be where we are today.” 

“Absolutely, Bob,” I agreed. “You’re absolutely 
right. Vive the Revolution!” 

The dark little man at the next table turned 
over a page of his magazine. 

“JT think too that they wanted Jim Hall to 
leave with a good impression,” Browning went 
on. 

“Tt’s just naturally impossible for anyone to be 
mean to Jim Hall,” said Henry Lewis feelingly. 

*That’s right,” said Browning. “But I still insist 
that the great thing was the Revolution. Jim Hall 
himself is a revolutionary character. Look at the 
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way he revolutionized Landshut. I’m for revolu- 
tions every time and everywhere.” Glass in hand 
he arose to his feet. 

‘Hoch die Republik von Bayern.” 

Pushing away our chairs we joined in the rising 
toast. Bobbing and weaving, we marched around 
the table, chanting such snatches as we could re- 
member of the songs which on the previous eve- 
ning had been wafted to us across the station square 
in Munich. 

With a rapid glance at the three forgotten canes 
hanging from the backs of our chairs, the dark 
little man sprang up like a Jack-in-the-box and 
precipitately left the room. 

“What’s his trouble, I wonder?” said Henry 
Lewis, as we seated ourselves again. 

“Probably a Swiss Tory,” said Browning, biting 
off the end of a fresh cigar. 

*“He looked kind of sore,” I hazarded. 

The waiter appeared with a solemn expression 
and the bill. Browning signed it with a flourish. The 
waiter hovered. “All sign, please.” Henry and I 
signed. | 

“Must be an autograph fiend,” said Browning 
as we sauntered to the door. 

“The Swiss are a very careful people,” I re- 
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marked somewhat sententiously. “I used to live 
here once, and — ” 

On either side of the door, a uniformed figure. 
Police. The one with the mustache was speaking 
in German. “You are all under arrest,’ was what 
he was saying. ““You will make no attempt to leave 
the hotel. Moreover it would be useless to try. It 
is under guard. Tomorrow you will be escorted back 
to Germany. You may tell those who sent you 
that in Switzerland we have no use for labor agi- 
tators and Bolsheviks. You will be ready to leave 
at seven o'clock tomorrow morning. The Wilhelm 
Tell sails at seven-thirty.” He turned on his heel 
and strode away. His colleague seated himself com- 
fortably in a chair from which he could survey 
the single entrance. 

“You say you lived here,” said Browning som- 
berly, as we retreated to a corner of the lobby to 
hold council of war. “You must know someone, 
don’t you?” | 

*“Hell, that was Geneva and I was seven years 
old at the time,” I said. 

Geneva, Lausanne, no, — no good. Lucerne? — 
no good either. Berne? That means something. 
Berne. The American Legation. Of course. Charley 
Russell. Same class at college, and at school too. 
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Good old Charley. Education may be of some use 
after all. I was at the desk now. Long-distance. 
American Legation. Person-to-person call. Ex- 
tremely urgent. If not at Legation, trace domicile. 
I wrote it all out. 

Waiting for the call. Interminably. The Wil- 
helm Tell. Seven-thirty. Those lions. What a laugh 
they’d get. Villengen. Karlsruhe, perhaps. No, no, 
NO. 

A jingle. My call. Hello, hello. Hello? Familiar 
voice, faint but unmistakable. Is that Charley Rus- 
sell? Well this is Charley Codman. Fine, how are 
you? That’s good. No, no, not at all, someone has 
been exaggerating. I’m just as alive as you are. 
Listen, Charles, we are at the hotel in Romanshorn. 
Four of us,— got a pencil? Here are the names. 
That’s right. We just got in from Germany. Es- 
caped. Yes. You say you'll send somebody up for 
us tomorrow? That’s great. But will you do some- 
thing now? I mean now. Have someone get in 
touch with the authorities here and tell them we 
are O.K. They think we’re dangerous radicals. 
They want to send us back to Germany. Yes, silly 
isn’t it? Tell them that on the contrary we are ex- 
treme reactionaries, confirmed believers in special 
privilege, entrenched rights, vested interests, — 
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anything you can think of, but make it conserva- 
tive. Will you do that? Bully for you. See you to- 
morrow and thanks a lot. Bye-bye.” 

““How’s that, boys?” I said, hanging up. 

““Not bad,” they allowed, ‘“‘not bad.” 


Berne. The roof of the world. Under the escort 
of a polite young Swiss Lieutenant we had arrived 
from Romanshorn the previous evening at the 
Hotel Bellevue Palace. 

Polyglot Babel. House of all Nations. Enthusi- 
astic welcome. First prisoners. Charley Russell. 
Colonel Godson, the American Military Attaché, 
kindly, considerate. Dinner at Chris Herter’s apart- 
ment. 

The International Ball. Questions. Hundreds of 
questions. How did they treat you? They didn’t 
treat us, we paid for everything. Kind people, 
solicitous people, amusing people, boring people. 
Wonder if you knew my wife’s third cousin in the 
Supply Department in Paris. He was in an air- 
raid once. A shell-splinter, that big, barely missed 
his leg. Where were you wounded? In the Toul 
Sector? Oh, — I see. 

Hope not. 

The resplendent Hall-Porter. Get me a taxi, my 
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good man. Furious indignation. Not the Hall-Por- 
ter at all,— Chief of Staff of the Swiss Army. 
Formal apologies in the morning. 

Departure. The train again. Geneva bound. 
Wagon-lit. Sleep. 

Early morning. The train has stopped. Get out 
for some air. Walk beside the train. Two chemi- 
nots repacking a hot-box. One pushes the other 
aside. “Espéce dimbécile, va.” The French lan- 
guage. Train-crews must have changed in the 
night at Lausanne. God, how good it sounds! 

Walk on beside the train. Cool morning air. A 
tiny station. Something familiar about it. Good 
heavens, it’s Genthod-Bellevue. Yes, there it is, up 
on the hillside among the trees. My aunt’s house, 
the house that my grandparents lived in. Closed 
now. There’s the big catalpa tree where we played. 
Fell out of it, once, and bumped my head. Cried. 
Silly to cry. Why am I crying now? 

A whistle. Ex voiture, s'il vous plait. We move 
on. The Lake of Geneva. Geneva itself. The Geneva 
patisseries used to be marvelous. Somewhere up on 
the hill, the Prison Civile, with its punishment 
cells. 

The frontier. Bellegarde. France. Change trains. 
Wagon-restaurant. White veal. Red Bordeaux. 
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Black beards. Neat, firm women. Rolling country. 
Symmetrical haystacks, trimly thatched. Les ban- 
lieus. The train whistling, clattering over switches. 

Paris. 

The sidewalk café outside the station. Has not 
changed. Nothing has changed. The American Ma- 
jor. What the hell do you mean by appearing in 
the streets of Paris in a get-up like that? Sorry, sir, 
but we have just got in from Germany. Here are 
our papers. Oh, — er, — that’s different. I beg your — 
pardon. 

No taxis. The Métro. Crowded. More beards. 
Blue uniforms. Shop-girls. Musky perfume. Dis- 
turbing. Place de la Concorde. Up the Mé?ro steps. 
Motors swirling by. The warm smell of tar and 
petrol. Alsace-Lorraine bedecked with flowers. 

On the traffic-island of the Rue Royale, we pause 
a minute. Maxim’s discreetly retiring by day, is 
still there. So is the Madeleine. No, nothing is 
changed, — much. A Sergent raises his baton. 
The traffic halts, brakes screaming. We cross to 
the other side. Canes swinging, we march briskly 
through the arcade. 

Before the Crillon, the highly beribboned door- 
man is helping from a shiny limousine a portly 
gentleman, accompanied by a vision in furs. 
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“Squad Right,” said Browning, raising his cane. 
Wheeling through the entrance, we proceeded 
along the carpeted corridor to the Bar. 


Marion, Mass. and | 
Whitefield, N.H., 1936 
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